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Excavators at Work in Egypt, Polestine: Aste Minor and the Euphrates Valley Have Recently. 
Made Discoveries That Bear Convincingly Upon Historic Incidents in.the Scriptures _ 


By 'P. W. WILSON 
UR THOUSAND years ago, or there- 
abouts, the Near East, as. we cali it 
in broad terms,. began to develop a 
literature unique in. its compelling 
fascination for mankind. This “Bible,” or 
selected library of writings, sacred, poetic, 
legal, philosophic, historical and apocalyptic, 
has been translated into more than 600 lan- 
guages and is today the one wholly interna- 
tional volume, more read in China than Con- 
fucius, more read in India than the Vedas, 


it isa question only to be answered in out- 


of Babel Is No Myth Any Longer.” 


Viral, “ciealién won tak shah: ‘tet pre 
longed over “days” or periods. Next, life 


was evolved or elaborated from simple to 
prestige 


complex forms, with an especial 


line. We begin with creation: We end with 


the period of Christ and His apostles: And 
our progress must be at once direct and rapid. 

The creation obviously transcends geog- 
raphy. It is enough to say, then, thet the 


Island, a lonely sea-girt summit in. mid- 
Pacific, with other islands like Hawaii, dis- 
closed a. civilization suddenly arrested, vast 
sculptures unfinished, and natives of a white 


skin. ‘The entire disappearance Of a con- 


tinent from the area now covered by the 
Pacific Ocean ‘is today widely assumed, and 
the most ancient records, whether of South- 
ern India to the west or of America to the 
east, refer to this wealthy and populated ter- 
ritory, the Europe of the dim past. It was 
a continent to which navigation was a well- 
known art. And the idea.of Noah eacaping 
in his earliest Mayflower and founding a new 
country is by no means so improbable to- 
day as yesterday it was assumed to be by 
criticism 


The story of Babel seemed also to be a 
Early 


myth, It is no myth any longer. 
mankind believed in worship on a mountain. 
When there -was no mountain, they built 
one, In Ur of the Chaldees, today, excavators 
from the University of Pennsylvania have 
been -uncovering what looked like a huge 
rubbish heap but proved to be an immense 

temple, similar to what may be-seen 
in Mexico, a staged tower, 195 feet long, 
150: feet wide and 60 feet high, standing on 
an artificial terrace and oriented to the car- 


This Conception of the Tower Is by Brueghel, the Elder, 


a community politically united. The Scrip- 
tural statement, therefore, that the build- 
ing was interrupted by a confusion of 
tongues—that is, by a divergence of race 
and culture—is rendered self-evident. " 

That Abraham gazed on this “ziggurat,” as 
it is called, must be ea fact if Abraham tived 


at all. Moreover, Dr. C, L. Woolley of the 


To Abraham we come closer even than’. - 


this. Damascus, the most ancieht of extant | 














“The Flight of Lot From Sodom,” by Gustave Dore. 


)Gidence. Rachel is absent. Accord- 
to the Scriptural record, she died 
denly and had to be buried at 

‘Ramah. During Allenby’s advance 

} the mosque was deserted and a cer- 

t Colonel Meinertz Hagen hap- 

D a to wander into it. “ Attracted 
by the little cenotaph of Abraham he 

“passed through a small doorway cut 

‘im the rock, and so down a passage 

) to a cave where was a long block of 

stone with four upstanding colon- 

@ttes. He was at the grave of the 

‘patriarch without realizing it. 

- Dr. W. F. Albright, director of 

the American Schools of Oriental 

‘Research at Jerusalem, has been .vis- 

‘iting the Dead Sea. That the cities 

‘of Sodom and Gomorrah lie within 

ite waters he has no doubt. He has 

moted the asphalt deposits mentioned 

‘im the Bible as “sitme pits.” ‘And 

“while he dismisses the theory -that 

volcano overwhelmed the cities he 

(is working out what he believes to 

be the true cause of the disaster. 

' "The civilization of Egypt, it need 

“hardly be said in these days, was 

“at least as wealthy and as elaborate 

that of Chaidea. There has been 

@iscovered as yet no direct account 

‘of the Exodus. Here, however, it 

“must be remembered that records 

[were royal and largely graven on 

Stone: The only record of the Eng- 

| lish loss of the American Colonies, 

as perpetuated-in London, would be 
very misleading to the archaeologist. 

It is a statue in honor of George 

Washington. 


Egyptian Evidence 


hy 
What, however, Egypt has yielded 
is-an amazing corroboration of the 
local color, which lends such an ap- 
“pearance of veracity to the narrative 
>in Genesis and Exodus. For instance, 
hierogiyphics, now decipherable, tell 
ue that the dynasties of Egypt in- 
| eluded shepherd kings who favored 
“Semitic associations and that this 
dynasty was swept aside by another, 
More exclusive in its patriotism— 
“the Pharaoh who knew not Jo- 
| Seph.” Also, this is a case where 
3 vialities may be decisive of truth. 
In the British Museum you may 
_ ee “a specimen of the. threefold 
“wicker tray of cakes and meat which 
| the baker, in his dream, carried on 
his head, with thé actual food upon 
‘it, cooked four thousand years ago. 
P The oppression of the Israelites, con- 
‘démned to make bricks without straw, 
is illustrated py walls in Egypt built 
bricks, some made of straw; 
aceon with stubble and others con- 
‘Risting only of Nile mud. The tyr- 
| anny of Egypt, her magic, her 
| piagues, her worship, her. eschat- 
Ology as set out in the Book of the 


Dead, her luxuries, her diet, her 
arts—these are all reflected in and, 
some would say, ennobled by the re- 
formed life and worship of the Is- 
raelites. The tabernacie in the wil- 
derness was. an Egyptian temple 
improvised under canvas. And out 
of this symbolism, purified as to its 
significance, there were evolved the 


Our version reads that. “they ‘had 
a file for the mattocks.”. And in 
| Eaten Lk Rant endittes aanttorter 

was “pim.” It did_not make good 
sense. But there have now been 
picked .up small stone weights, :in- 
scribed “pim.” ‘They show that the 
Israelites had to pay about. one-third 
of @ shekel (silver), or 21 cents, for 
having an edge put on a tool. Little 
objects often mean much. At Me- 
giddo a seal with a lion on it was 
picked up. It had belonged to “Bhe- 
ma, servant of Jeroboam.” It may 
be only coincidence, but it war a 
prophet, Shemaiah, who persuaded 
King Rehoboam not to start a civil 
war against Jeroboam, the first 
King of the revojting ten tribes. 

The. strong places of Palestine— 
Bethshan and Megiddo, for instance 
—were scenes of a worship, costly, 
fanatical and sensuous. The con- 
science of Abraham himself was 
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ha‘ Tavien, Snake Somethin: bia Sas 
prised, the Philistines. - : 

With the reign of David the drama 
is ‘concentrated in Jerusalem. Pro- 
fessor Macalister of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund has_uncovered, so 
he claims, the actual wall of the 
City of Meichizedek, King of Salem, 
\who blessed Abraham with bread, 
and wine. The ancient date is dem- 
onstrated by the potsherds. in the 
rubbish cleared, which belong to the 
Bronze age. It may fairly be said 
‘that this carries back the story of 
Jerusalem to 2,000 years. before 
Christ and possibly earlier: 


Walls of the Jebusites 


Secondly, Professor Macalister has 
identified the tater Pag of the px 
as it was held by the Jebusites. 


was over this wall teat, when. David’ 
began» his siege, the defenders 
leaned as they taunted him with the | 


wall. which, after the captivity, Ne- 
hemiah* rode. around, has. been - 
mapped out... 

It wil} be remembered that it was 
Joab who surprised-the Jebusite gar- 
rison by climbing up what is -called 
in our version “the gutter.” That 
“gutter” -has beén found. It is a 
stream, running out of a spring, in 
& deep grotto under the Jebusite 
city. The Jebusitea_ cut a Vertical 
shaft to. the spring and so obtairicd 
a well of water. Joab proceeded 
through @ more or less horizontal 
tunnel to the foot of this shaft and 
then. ascended the shaft into the un- 
guarded room where women came 
to draw water. 

At the period of the captivity we 
are approaching comparatively mod- 


It | ern times. Still it is interesting that 
| Dr. Kurt Sachs of the 


Prussian 
State Museum in Berlin should have 
deciphered a tablet’ of Babylonian 


stirred: to slay his only son, Isaac, | Words, “Except thou take away the | music, pentotonic in character and 
on that stone of human sacrifice | blind and the lame thou canst “not| thus resembling the Chinese, -to be 


which may atill be seen on Mount 
Moriah in Jerusalem, covered by the 
Mosque of Omar. 
the Holy Land temples have been 


temples of Solomon, of Zerubbabel | 


and of Herod, in which last was 
heard the teaching of Christ. 

Professor Herbert. Grimme of the 
University of Miinster goes so far 
as to identify certain broken tablets 
as the original Ten Commandments. 
In very ancient Hebréw he has de- 
ciphered the words, “I was taken out 
of the Nilus by the Egyptian Queen.” 
On: this conjecture opinion must be 
reserved. 

The land of Canaan, into which 
the Israelites migrated, was, so we 
read in the Book-of Joshua, strongly 
fortified. ‘The sities were walled up 
to heaven. Today the foundations— 
uncovered by Professor W. F.. Bade 
of Berkeley, Cal.—of Mizpah, a word 
meaning watch tower or fortified 
outpost, are found to be fifteen feet 
thick. The battlefield of Armaged- 
don or Megiddo is dominated not 
only by the ancient city of that 
name, under excavation by Dr. Clar- 
ence S. Fisher of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
D. H. Higgins and-Dr. Edward De 
Loch of Chicago and others, but by 
Bethshan, where Saul’s body was ex- 
posed and rescued. There are proofs 
of Egyptian _ occupation, and. on 
Mount Carmel, to mention but one 
case, Professor Breasted has picked 
up a tablet which mentions Sheshonk 
or Shishak, the Pharaoh who in the 
decadent days of King Rehoboam 
stripped Jerusalem of her treasures. 

For the control of Palestine there 
was proceeding, as the books of 
Joshua and Judges indicate, a peren- 
nial struggle. The Hittites, or sons 
of Heth, from whom Abraham 
bought the cave of Machpelah—of 
whom, too, was Uriah, the husband 
of Bethsheba, afterward David's 
Queen—are now known to have ruled 
over a wide empire, extending north 
into Asia Minor. (Professor J. H. 
Breasted finds them west of Troy, 
the siege of which is now historical.) 
And one disadvantage under which 
the Israelites labored during the 
period of Samuel was that they still 
lived in the Bronze Age. Iron 
was coming overseas and therefore 
through the territory of their ene- 
mies, the Philistines. Hence the 
passage that “there was no smith 
found throughout all the land of 
Israel.” The chosen people had “to 
take their tools. to the Philistines in 
order to gét them sharpened. 


come in hither.” = < 
Thirdly, Professor Macalister has 


“tower of Millio.” _ And much of the 


jover many of these sites. 


“The Offering of Abraham,” by Tissot. . 
© By De Brunoff. 


laid bare which were dedicated to 
similar terrible rites. Significant are 
the skeletons of women and children. 
The “abominations” of Moloch and 
Baal, which‘ included - passing  chil- 
dren through the fire, are no. longer 
imaginative. And the terrific im- 
Precations of Samuel and Elijah, 
leading their nation against the 
practice of these horrors, are. re- 


stored to the basis of ethics. The | 


very altruists who have been so 
shocked by. this stern language 
would themselves use no different 
language if they were confronted by 
the game moral agony. At Bethshan, 
the actual pillars, reared to the Baal 
and the Ashtaroth and denounced 
by the Hebus prophets, have been 
identified. 
Bible as Guidebook 

On behalf of Harvard University, 
Dr. G. A. Reisner has excavated the 
palaces at Samaria occupied succes- 
sively by Omri, Ahab and Jeroboam 
Il. It is true that, among the most 
important finds of the Israelitish 
period, were merely an alabaster 
vase, belonging to Ahab and vouch- 
ers for jars of oil and wine. But the 
archaeologist has none the less, in 
this instance, trod the stones which 
once echoed with the sandals and, 
doubtless, with the arguments of 
Queen Jezebel. é 

During Allenby’s campaigns in 
Palestine there was no tent where 
the soldiers and officers did not use 
the Bible as a@ guidebook. -There is 
the delightful story of that minor 
strategy whereby Brftish troops, fol- 
lowing the track of Jonathan and his 
armorbearer as they ascended “the 
passages” of Michmash—with “‘a 
sharp rock on the_one side and a 


‘sharp rock on the other’—surprised 


played on a_ twenty-two-stringed 
harp. The demand of the Babylon- 


In some cities of | traced the foundations of David's|ians for songs of Zion; to be sung 


in a strange land by their Hebrew 
captives, is thus exemplified. 

For the mystery of Jonah’s whale. 
there ia, as yet; no solution. But the 
fall of Nineveh is now dated by C. J. 
Gadd of the British Museum at 612 
B. C., and the intervention of Egypt 
to save Assyria against Babylon, 
mentioned both by Scripture and 
Josephus, though not. in quite. the 
game terms, is corroborated. . The 
terrific denunciations of Nahum 
against the empire of Sennacherib 
are- vivid comments on the collapse 
of this empire in the flames that 
consumed Sardanapolis. 

That Ahasuerus, who preferred 
Wether to Vashti, is Xerxes, the Per- 
sian» monarch resisted by Greece at 
Thermopylae and defeated: at Sala: 
mis, has long been a reasonable as- 
sumption. And it is at this point 
that we pass to the New Testament. 

Tradition has here identified every 
site immortalized by the words and 
deeds of the Saviour. And for Catho- 
lics, Roman and Eastern, tradition 
covering nearly 2,000 years is sup- 
ported’ by esiastical authority, 
Criticism is frankly unconvinced 
‘The 
Church of the Sepulchre, for in- 
stance, which, it is claimed, was 
built over the tomb by the Empress 
Helena, is situated within the city 
walis of Jerusalem, as apparently 
they all must have been in the days 
of Pontius Pilate, and not outside. It 


(Continued on Page 23 ) 


“Joseph and His Brethren Welconied by Pharaoh,” by Tissot. 
‘© By De Brust. 














The Battle of Long Island—The Retreat re) 


Prom on Old Print. 


f the Americans Under General Stirling ‘Across Gowanus Creek. 


BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND ECHOES: AGAIN 


Fought 150 Years Ago This Month, It-Was Won by the 
British, but Proved the Courage of American Troops 


Of .the stifring events that took 
place a hundred and fifty yeara ago, 
one of the most. dramatic was the 
Battle. of Long Island. Even before 
the Declaration of Independence was 
signed England wae preparing to 
send against the Colonies the most 
powerful military and naval} force tt 
had ever assembled. -This force was 
gathering in New York harbor dur- 
ing July and the early part of Au- 
gust, 1776. Its first object was to 
capture New York City, its second 
to cut off New England from the 
rest of the Colonies by seizing the 
lines of the Hudson River, Lake 
George and Lake Champlain. - Be- 
tween Aug. 22 and 25, General Howe 
landed his army on the shores of 
pete Bay. On -Aug. 27 he 
struck and defeated the revolutionary 
army in one .of the most spectacu- 
lar battles of the war. That battle 
Gnd its seque} are described in the 
folowing articie. 


By RoL. DUFFUS ~*~ 
ATCHERS on the heights 
of . Brooklyn, gazing sea- 
ward during the sultry 
~ August days of 1776, had 
spread before them the-most omi- 
nously beautiful sight this continent 
had ever witnessed. ‘There lay the 
mightiest force that England had 
ever sent to sea—62 large ships of 
War, 27 armed sloops- and cutters, 
400-transports; and 31,625 soldiers of 
the rank and file. - 


The Howe Brothers 


Had their spy glasses been of long- 
er range the patriots might have dis- 
cerned upon the quarter deck of the 
flagship the dark, imposing - figure 
of Richard, Lord Howe, who was. in 
supreme command of this great ar- 
mada, and with him his brother Wil- 
liam, who had charge of the- land 
forces. ; 

The brothers had much to talk 
about, and to remember, besides 
the immediate business. in hand. 
There was their older brother George, 
killed at Ticonderoga eighteen years 
before, in ‘whose honor a Massachu- 
setts assembly -had erected a tablet 
in Westminster Abbey. There was 
Benjamin Franklin, who had played 
cards at the Howe residence in Lon- 
don and vowed that Lady Howe's 
“discretion and excellent understand- 
ing” surpassed that of any woman 
he had ever met. There was poor 
ola General De Heister, commanding 


the Hessian contingent, a veteran 
scarred with fifty years of battles, 
who cared much more for his Rhine 
wine and his pipeful of tobacco than 
for any monafch’s quarrel. And 
there was that little matter of Wil- 
liam’s morals—though whether or not 
the brothers discussed that is uncer- 
tain. 

The Howes were song of a vis- 


count of the Irish peerage, and 
grandsons, in an informal - fashion, 
of that hearty old Nordic, King 


George the I. But no two brothers 
were ever less alike. : 
“They had in common,” said one 
not too friendly commentator, “the 
family gloom. In one thing they 
differed: Sir William hated ‘business 
and never did any; my lord loved 
business, dwelt upon. it and never 
could leave it or end it.- Their uni- 
form character through life has 
been, and is to this day, haughty, 
morose, hard-hearted and inflexible.” 
But this characterization is some- 
what harsh. Richard truly wished to 
settle without fighting the quarrel 


with the Americans. He had boasted 
that he would do so within ten days 
of his arrival, and tried to 
peace to “Geo. Washington, Esq.” 
who refused to receive a ietter thus 
addressed. Richard turned away 
with tears in his eyes when he read 
a stinging communication; from his 
old friend Franklin. He was proud, 
energetic, ambitious; yet somewhere 


Another Stage of the Battle, 


under that shy and awkward exterior 
there was a heart that could suffer. 
The sailors, not -unfondly, called 
him “Black Dick.” Sometimes, after 
desperate fights, he would walk 
through the reeking cockpit and 
speak rough words of sympathy to 
the poor devila who lay writhing. 
He lived almost austerely. 
William's Habits 


William, “a large man, of dark 
complexion, like all his family, with 
heavy features and very defective 
teeth,” was a bird of another feather. 
William loved to gambie and to drink 
—perhaps in an effort to drown that 
family gloom. He had: with him a 
mistress, the wife of a Boston mer- 


chant—the latter bribed, it was said, 
She 
propose |.gambied, too, and lost 300 guineas in 
a night. Young officers in William’s 


with a ~$30,000-a-year job. 


army lived a wild life, and their Gen- 


era! did not complain, provided they 


were willing to die upon occasion. 


But General Howe was never really 
jovial. He had ever before his eyes 


one dark vision that he would have 


on the sands. Toward evening a 
terrific thunder shower descended 
and lightning killed half a dozen 
American soldiers in the camp on 
Brooklyn Heights—prelude to the 
gtimmer storm of steel and lead soon 
to break. Three days later De Heis- 
ter’s Hessians, standing in rank on 
flatboats, firelocks in their hands, 
bands playing, followed their British 
comrades to the shore. : 
The Gamp stretched toward Fiat- 
bush. American snipers, lying in the 
woods, picked off the sentinels, and 
the British gunners shelled the 
woods. There were skirmishes in 
which the British and Hessians 
sometimes came off second-best. The 
smoke of burning hay-ricks went up 
to heaven. Tory farmers, some with 
hits.of tar and feathers still stick- 
ing to the backs of their necks, gave 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 


The Line of Battle « 
Genera} Howe had accurate in- 


.| formation as to the disposition of 


drum beats and creaking of davits. 
The quiet water was dotted with 


Along the bay white tents sprang 
up, Forty guns were run mfely up 


the American forces. The line of de- 


were Brooklyn lost, the city was 
lost. About 4,000 under the com- 


( Continued on Page 238 ) 
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STARS OF THE POLO WORLD GATHER HERE 


By ROBERT F. KELLEY 
ROM England, the old home of 
the game; from. Ireland and 
from South America, the new- 
. est home, have come to the 
United States the cream of the polo 
world. There has gathered here the 
most comprehensive assembly of its 
aristocracy that the ancient sport 
has seen in years. Of the countries 
where polo is played today as it is 
played by the top flight, only Spain, 
which ‘has some fine players, is lack- 
ing a representative on American 
soil. Add to the visitors’ the 
great players of which this country 
boasts, and you have the ingredients 
for a sensational polo season. This 
gathering of the world’s polo strength 
signifies something more than the 
promise of a series of good battles. 
It signalizes the attainment of )/the 
peak in still another sport by the 
United States. For the overseas men 
have come to the fountainhead of the 
game. ° 
It is not at all certain that polo 
enjoys its new home, for the Ameri- 


cans—as they seem always to be do- |, 


\ ing—have changed the old sport. 
) They were not content with the dig- 
nified, stately, easy galloping and 
polite hitting of the-olden days, the 
gentlemanly pastime which sun-bit- 
ten -officers in pith -helmets_brought 
home to England from India. No, 
the Americans changed it to a dash- 


ing game, where men hit_from the} 


stirrups, standing up, over the necks 
of their mounts and showing daylight 
between them and their saddles. No 
longer does the white ball roll prop- 
‘erly along the deep ; green of the 
playing surface: it goes whistling 
through the air for all the world like 
what Americans call a “line drive” 
in their game of baseball. 
Hardy Argentinians 
There is one polo challenger, how- 
ever, that uses our Own weapons— 
to wit, the Argentine team now here 
for its second invasion of the coun- 
try. In 1922, on the same field where 
on Aug. 28 it goes into, action 
again, Argentina served notice to a 
Tather -startied -polo -werid.-that a 
new nation of hard-riding, hard-hit- 
ting players had arrived .to dispute 
things at the top. So the interest 
will centre largely in the clashes of 
the two Americas as the players start 
off with the Herbert Memorial at the 
Rumson Country Club, move to 
Philadelphia for the Sesquicentennial 
tourney, and then come back to 
Meadow Brook in mid-September for 
the national championship. 
. America’s polo supremacy dates 
back to 1908, when Harry Payne 
Whitney formed a team tO go across 
to Engiarid aftér the Westchester 
Cup, which the British had taken 
away and were keeping with rather 
tidiculous ease. The result of that 
éxpedition placed Whitnéy, ‘‘the 
Waterbury boys’' and Devereux 





Prestige of American Players Draws Chal- 


lenges From Europe and the Argentine 


Milburn in the front rank of polo.; not oftener than every three years, 
The tradition of the Boal Four” | and one is’ due next season. Th 
was born. ' | American officials are expecting the 
The annual Monty Waterbury Cup | formal ‘challenge patars the end of 
matches serve as a memorial to one | the Summer. 
of the brothers. The other brother,| ‘Most significasit is the fact that 
Larry, has become absorbed in/ this year England is going back to 
racing. Harry Payne Whitpey now India, where she learned the game, 
is content to watch instead of play-{ to find players—British Army offi- 


Reaching for a Wide One. 


ing the game. Only one of the “Big 
Four’’ remains active, continuing to 
he the greatest back that the game 
of pelo has ever seen. 

Devereux Milburn will ride in the 
Waterbury Cup matches this 
He has been in polo for thirty sea- 
sons, storming up and down the 
field on his fast mounts, his deep 
voice booming, his terrific drives 
breaking the hearts of successive 
forwards as they despair of shatter- 
ing the barrier he has set up. On the 
original ‘‘Big Four,’’ Milburn has 
been on every one since. He is in 
his forty-seventh year; but there is 
no sign that he is ready to lay aside 
boots and spurs. 

-Even more than the sight of the 
visiting stars, the evidence behind 
the scenes confirms the belief that 
America has achieved leadership in 
the sport of polo. .The outstanding 
event of the game is the interna- 
tional matches between this country 
and England, which started at New- 
port, R. I., in 1886, when the West- 
chester Club offered the trophy now 
known as the Internatiénal Cup. 
According to the rules of the meet- 
ing, thése Gontests should take place ; 











cers—capahle of coping with the 
Americans: This is her tacit ad- 
mission that the Americans have 


.| changed the.game. For she is going 


to India in the belief that the play- 
ing conditions there are. similar to} 
those in America. The fields of In-] 
dia are baked hard, and more hard- 
riding, hard-hitting polo is played 
there than is possible on the softer 
fields of Great Britain. So England 
turns to India ta see what can be 
done about winning back this latest 
sport which America has taken away 
from her. ~ ' 

As -for the origin of polo, both 
China and Persia have been credited 
with being the birthplace of the 
game. A painting found in the pal- 
ace of the King of Oudh,. which is 
dated 600_B. C. by.experts, depicts 
five young bloods of Persia riding 
beefy mounts and belaboring a ball 
with crooked sticks. Ancient Chinese 
prints furnish vivid scenes of simi- 
lar meets. Stone goat posts are still 
extant which were used by the 
courtiers of Shah Abbas the Great 
Lat Ispahan, Persia. 

Horse racing has been called the 
sport of kings,. but polo may well 
lay claim .to that title. It has made 
devotees of the great from the begin- 
ning. At present it has two royal 
exponents in King Alfonso of Spain 
and the Prince of Wales. Alfonso, 








say those who have playéd aguinst 
him, is a strong, reckleex player. The 
English Prince is fonder. of the hunt- 
ing field; but plays a good game of 
polo. 

Centuries of blue blood environment 
have given polo a charm and color 
of its own which make -it -unique 
in the field of sport. Then there ts 
the spaciousness of the arena. - The 
field on which- the game is played 
is the largest.of any on which our 
popular team games are contested. 
An average polo field is 300 yards 
long and from 150 to 160 yards wide. 
~“At Meadow Brook's International 
Field, Westbury, UL. I.—the pres- 
ent court of the game—the huge 
sprawling wooden stands wander up 
and down either side of the field from 
goal post to goal post, 600 yards of 
seats looking down.on what might be 
called the most famous carpet of 
grass in America. This Meadow 
Brook Club, which has come to be 


the- chief centre of the game,-is an — 


interesting mixture of the new and 
the old. The uninitiate is very apt 
to go past without even noticing its 
existence. But if the visitor is look- 
ing for the place it may he his good 
fortune to fall in with grooms astride 
horses and leading others on their 
way from neighboring stables to the 
game. Follow the horses and they 
turn into what seems almost no road 
at all, but it becomes a winding drive 
which ieads to a’ low, white house 
that might have been an old Ameri- 
can country residence. Hidden by 
ancient trees, the entire front of the 
house appears to be a long comfort- 
able porch. 


An English Atncantane: 


Past .the clubhouse, the visitor 
comes upon the long low stables and, 
beyond, the wooden stands loom up. 
The drive continues on: down to the 
end of the field. On the visitor's 
right is field No. 2. If he continues 
on down and around the other side, 
he reaches Cochrane Field. Lower 
down on the grounds there is another 
practice field. International Field is 
mainly for tournament games. 
Friendly matches are played on Coch- 
rane and No. 2. The last of the fields 
harbors the many youngsters. who 
are. learning the game. 

Despite the fact that we have talon 
the lead of the game away from 
England, the whole atmosphere of 
Meadow -Brook is English. _Every- 
thing is horse. Dozens of men in 
jodhpurs and old-fashioned leathe1 
leggins are running about. There 
are horses everywhere, threading 
their way in and out among glitter- 
ing. high-powered,cars. But there are 
Fords too. Station wagons. family 


( Continued on Page 21 , 
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THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD RIVALS 


~ KING SOLOMON IN HIS GLORY 


Lives in Feudal Magnificence ‘and Guards His Enormous Harem 
With Amazons—Recently Had Tilt With Indian Government 


By GERVEZ BARONTI 
ORRUPTION in the State of 
Hyderabad is alleged to have 
worded 
ultimatum from the Govern- 
ment of India to the Nizam of that 
important province. According to 
the report, it was demanded in no 
uncertain terms that a reply be given 
to the British authorities before Aug. 
20. But almost immediately a com- 
muniqué was issued by the\ Hydera- 
bad Government denying anything 
so serious as an ultimatum and 
declaring: ; 

“The real facts are that certain 
departments of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment being in need of reform and 
improvement, the Government of 
India invited the attention of the 
Nizam’s Government and ‘ offeréd 
friendly advice.” 

This may or may not be an excel- 
lent Oriental translation of an ulti- 
matum, but thé fact remains that 
the Nizam of Hyderabad has already 
had quarrels with the Government 
of India over’ possession ‘of the dis- 
trict of Berar, claiming it to be 
part of his province. The Nizam is 
the first and richest of India’s feuda- 
tory rulers. He is entitled to a 
salute of twenty-one guns. His 
proudest title is that of being the 
faithful. ally of the British Govern- 
ment. During the great war he 
gave £500,000 toward raising Hyde- 
‘rabad regiments and supporting the 
anti-submarine campaign. 

When it comes to misunderstand- 
ings hetween East and West, the 
chief and permanent misunderstand- 
ing is that between culture and civi- 
lization. India does not concern her- 
self with the fact that the Dutch, 
the Portuguese, the French and the 
English have tried to offer her a 
civilization. She is interested in cul- 
ture. 
witnesses to this fact. 


Another Solomon 


The old Province of Hyderabad, in 
Central India, has never heard even 
as a distant rumble the noise of 
Western civilization. Its picturesque 
ruler 8 Nizam, might have stepped 
out of the Old Testament. He is a 
mdédern Solomon, or rather another 
Solomon, with his four wives—the 
allotment of the Prophet—and his 
750 concubines. am 

Not for anything the modern world 
could offer would he spoil the fixed 
antiquity of- his beloved province: 
Through his -roads the lumbering 
elephant still carries the sheltered 
Mohammedan woman, swathed to 
her brooding dark eyes in the drapery 
of the boorka.. The resigned camel 
still plods along, dreaming of his 
release from labor. Fakirs meditate 
under the lacy foliage of the tama- 
rind. trees and beggars wail for alms 
in the name of Allah. In the un- 
roofed mosques the faithful still toss 
their prayers to the sun and stars. 


‘\ 


The pageant glides over the soft 
carpets which cover the marble 
floors to ite place on: the jewel- 
studded couches or the silken cush- 
fons, where it reclines to argue, to 
listen to music or to watch the 
graceful dancing-giri, = as a 
golden lily. 

This dance of the Nizam’s court 
has never been captured and carried 
beyond the sacred precincts. .Many 
dances: have been brought to the 
Western stage, but not that of the 
golden lily. How she dances! 

Her body sways from the waist to 
the strains of the wailing sitar, 
played by a boy who sits on the floor 
beside her.. She sweep, downward 


like a bird alighting from a tree. 


She is up again, her gleaming back 
glistening for a moment before the 
next plunge. 

Light as a soap bubble, she floats 


‘over the velvet_carpet, her curved 


thumbs thrust ‘out in invitation to 
the watching men. Suddenly her 


Ghandi and Tagore are living |- 


On Fridays the women enter the} 


holy places of worship. Once a week 
the. Prophet allows woman, whom he 
has bereft of @ soul, the privilege of 
speaking ty Allah. Once a week she 
may squat on the stone floor, pull 
her boorka about: her and ask Allah 
to ‘give her male children, rice ‘in 
abundance and the continued monot- 
ony of her calm existence. 

in the corner of this sleeping old 
province the Nizam maintains his 
weird court. <A strange pageant 
passes through his’ marble halils— 
magistrates. philosophers, rich ma- 
warus of India who come to display 
their gorgeous fabrics and jewels, 
debauchees who fan themselves with 
peacock feathers, gourmands fat- 
tened ‘by high living, the dreamy- 
eyed users of hashish, the effete, the 
supercilious, the curious, the coarse, 
the delicate, the pleasure-loving and 
the effeminate result of old culture 
with his highly pitched voice. 


like Nero, he does 
poems to 4 Petronius. 
edict that all his people must buy 
hig songs and pay for them in xold 
Would that many of- ou 

had the privilege of suc’ 


his 


“Having a certain amoun 


he does not force his people to read 
his work. Even a despotic ruler: like 


Siete conney Cenne we Se 


from his subjects. 

The people can ‘get the gold to pay 
for the efforts of the muse: In 
Tact, they can get nothing but gold 
or silver, for the Nizam’s mint turns 


and turned its abundant meta] into 
surplus coin, the ‘oversupply is 
shoveled into ‘bullock carts and 
taken to the Nizam’s compound, 
where it is guarded by his retainers. 
It is a common sight to see many 
carts of gold and silver money 
standing about his grounds. 


ss] 

roid. | One of the 
Windows 

2 3 = 


Which the 
Ladies of the- 
Harem Watch 

the Outside 

World. 


/ 
over the table, propelled by. elec- 
tricity. A guest pressed a small gold 
button beside his plate and. the 
spiced peacock or the mangofool 
slid up to him and paused. ‘The ef- 
fort of pushing the button must have 


before the arrival of his Majesty, — 


a 


you may imagine that they fortify 
themselves with a. little food before 
attending the banquet. 

Of womenfolk, only the foreigners 
attend these receptions. The Nizam 
invites them out of curiosity. He is 
a true believer, and consequently 
keeps his own women in their place. 


G 


Behirid the latticework of the palace — 


windows his women may watch the 


progress of the dinners. They may ~ 
study the dress of the foreign wo- = 


men, the attentions of their escorts _ 
and the bored gestures of their lord 


and master. 

In the women’s quarfers extn 
stretches itself and d 
the hours. Soft breezes enter the 
doorways bringing with them 


women lie on couches of brocade 


and silk, eating sweetmeats and - 


drinking perfumed coffee. Some of 
them play musical instruments, 


some of them sing, all of them gos- 


sip. A few may read 
the Nizam’s 
holding longing or resignation. Be-- 
fore each other they are unveiled.. 
When they go out they must wear - 
the boorka. 


p ena Guards 


: ‘The Nizam keeps his women in 


poems !—their eyes” 7 


purdah (curtained), for he does not — 


trust the eyes of man. So much does 
he dislike the prying eyes of man 
that he protects.his harem with 


‘| Amazons, He is the only Moham- 


A Street Scene in Hyderabad. The Elephant Is Carrying a Bridal Party. 


long lashes droop and ambush. the 
dreamy eyes. She sinks to the floor 
and is still. Poor golden lily! Her. 
appeal must ever be to the animal 
appetite. 

In a huge red and gold room the 
NizanyY hears the business of his 
province. His décisions are quickly 
taken, for tomorrow new problems 
will confront him. His business done, 
he may go to the room where he 
writes. ‘The Nizam is 4 poet. Un- 


"It is said in India that he is the 
richest man if the world. This may 
or may not be true. It would be 
difficult to obtain dn aenpeAtic re- 
Port on his wealth. - 

Beside the Nizani, Uieaties otahe 
was a mere child iii the esthetics 
of entertainment. His dinners are 
eaten from gold plate aiid his wine is 
drunk from golden goblets. Once 
when it pleased his Majesty to have 
no servants about, his fOod giidéd 


beeti too great, for the noiseless 
barefoot servants have returned. 

While the sumptuous fare might 
hive, satisfied the exotic appetites 
of the prinves of the Arabian Nights, 
it is not always that the Nizam ar- 
rives on time to partake of it. Some- | 4W 
times caprice makes him very late. 
He has been known to appear at Z 
6’clock in the mornjng for a dinner 
which was arranged for 10° o'clock 
at night. As his guests Cannot dine 


medan lord in the world who refuses 


to trust eunuchs. Many members of) 


this guard of huge women act as 
spies, reporting what the petted” 


beauty of the’ harem does and: says: 

When ‘a merchant enters 
harem to display his -wares for the 
consideration of the women, the | 
Amazons stand about ever watch.” 
ful, ever ready to intercept the 
slightest attempt a woman may 
make to slip a letter to the: visitor. 


Often a woman will try to send a 


message to some friend outside the 
court, but her ruse usually fails, Un- 
less she succeeds, the Nizam ignores 


her attempt at disobedi ence. He puts _ 


it down to childishness, the first and 


last trait of Wwonjan—according to his’. 
Highness. - + 


Very different “is. the life of the 


four wives, the Prophet's allotment. _ 


Each wife has her\ separate quar- 
ters. In gorgeous. appointments 


these quarters leave nothing to be. 


desired. Arrayed like birds of para- 


dise in nests of brocade, velvet and ~ 


gold, these wives fulfill their exis- 
tence. 

Far more lovely than any bird of 
paradise is-she, thé Nizam's treas- 
oe ae ae I met her first 
as the amber dusk of India was” 
eee ee enn eee 
For her his harem is forgotten, 
likewise his mint, his banquets, his 
sports, his forty sons and his numer- 
ous daughters that no good Moham- 
medan would trotihie to count, ~ 
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“But in Union 


By THOMAS 8. BOSWORTH 


HE New York Society for the 

City of New York, of which 

Governor Smith is a Vice 

President, has recently an- 
nounced its intention of petitioning 
the Board of Aldermen to remove the 
statue of Civic Virtue, which now 
turns its back upon City Hall and 
the room where the Board meets: 
The statue, grown dingy with the de- 
posit-of four years of dust, is neither 
a work of art nor of beauty, accord- 
ing to the New York Society. 

Since Civic Virtue was put in the 
park various women’s organizations 
have had caustic things to say about 
its artistic and symbolic merits. Its 
fate now becomes one more of the 
legacies left over from the Hylan 
administration for the Walker ré- 
gime to settle. Of all the sculpture 
which decorates the city Civic Virtue 
is the only one which today invites 
gerious editorial comment; the oth- 
ers are as much a matter of course 
to New Yorkers as the trees in the 
Park or the green and brown buses 
which roar past them. 


Assorted Great Men 

It is a wise city that knows its 
own statues. In every part of the 
earth great men, departing, leave be- 
hind them granite and bronze foot- 
prints on the sands of time. They 
order these things better in France 
than we do in America, in one re- 
spect at least. The Frefich appre- 
ciate the value of a vista for a piece 
of civic sculpture. Ours, minus the 
vista, often have a casual and acci- 
dental air and bear little or no rela- 
tion to their surroundings. 

In Union Square, so placed that it 
is nearly invisible among tall build- 
ings until you face it from the side- 
walk almost at its base, stands an 
equestrian statue.- It has been ac- 
counted so fine a statue of Wash- 
ington that it was copied at the ex- 
pense of an anonymous benefactor 
and was placed in a perfect setting 
of trees and roadway at West Point. 
But in Union Square Washington 
faces nothing significant. He rides 
into fame slightly off the direction 
of the subway which undermined 
him a few years ago. Broken iron 
Tailings protect him from the un- 
godly. 


Square Washington Faces Nothing Significant.” 


The effect of Audrey Munson with 
a bath towel in front of the Plaza 
Hotel and one eye on General Sher- 
map is even more inconguous. 
Audrey in’ bronze is a gracious 
enough figure: The General is a 
spirited creation of Saint Gaudens, 
riding hard at the Heckscher Build- 
ing. The base of his monument is a 
pleasant place for hot 
people on warm eve- 
nings. 

Alone, the grim war- 
rior would dominate (as 
before the Pulitzer 
Fount was built he did) 
the whole space at the 
end of the Park. Faced 
the other way he would 
serve as inspiration to 
explore the sylvan depths 
through which the taxis 
speed. But facing Miss 
Munson his epic be- 
comes slightly jazz. And 
Miss Munson, surrounded 
by pillars which hold 
aloft stone globes, ap- 
pears to be ready at a 
moment to plunge into 
the fountain below for 
very shame at facing a 
General and an angel 
dressed like a competi- 
tor in a beauty contest. 
The traffic in Fifty- 
ninth Street cuts the 
Picture in two, but does 
not add symbolism either 
to the General or to 
Karl Bitter’s fine ‘work. 

Further north the 
Park sprouts statues as 
it sprouts green grass in 
Spring. The Mall has 
its Valhalla, set on a 
bias, with a vista in the 


you can't see it till it 
has already started, and 
it is constructed at an 
angie which affects the 
eye (accustomed to the 
gridiron plan of New 
York streets) as if some- 
body had twisted the 
paper while the archi- 
tect was laying it out. 


© 


At the junction of two paths Balto, 
the sledge dog of Yukon fame, 
grows shinier and shinier as little 
children climb over him and pat his 
solid head, a fate similar to that 
which has overtaken George Wash- 
ington’s. legs in front of the Sub- 
Treasury Building facing Wall Street. 
At a turn on the East Drive a 
panther crouches on a stone among 


eons 


re 





Corners and Bear No Relation 
To Their Surroundings. 


a tangle of vines. Hé-is a handsome 


The Park is even: more unfor- 
tunate in its sculpture on its west 
side. The Columbus Monument and 
the Maine Memorial repeat the in- 
congruities of Miss Munson and Gen- 
eral Sherman. Columbus Circle has 
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the 
favorably with that in any American 
city.” 

“The Bethesda fountain,” it adds, 
“is the most ambitious work of sculp- 
ture in Central Park and represents 
an angel bleasing the waters of the 
Pool of Bethesda.. The figure of the 
angel is poised upon a mass of rock, 
supported by four figures symiboliz- 

Temperance, Purity, Health and 
In her left hand the angel 
bunch _of lillies, flowers of 

The Bethesda fountain is 


i 


Avenue—as long as the} 


Maine Monument is hidden from 
sight. . The monument is excellent 


Lafayette Saluting General Washington in Union Square. 


ural proving ground for large monu- 
ments. .St.~ Jeanne d’Arc rides a 
charger, cast in a scale which would 
be adequate- only in the confined 
space in which a similar Jeanne used 
to ride in the square in front of 
Rheims Cathedral and still does ride 
in the Place des Pyramides in Paris. 
But with the whole sweep of the 
Hudson Jeanne looks unimportant, 
less important than the buses which 
pass her by. Yet Jeanne has the gift 
of a. vista. Almost alone of the 
statues in New York, Jeanne can be 
seen down the street which she ter- 
minates. The pity is that only the 
brse’s tail and her back appear 
from that direction. Better that she 
should turn away from .the indiffer- 
ence of the Drive and the Jersey 
glue works and face proudly, as be- 
comes so militant a saint, down the 
full length of Ninety-third Street: 


Where Vistas Are Not 


The Soldiers and Sailors Monument 
fills a corner and does little else. » It 
looks as if it had sprouted where it 
is, because General Grant had mo- 
nopolizea the only other space big 
enough for planting so very large 
@ mass. Both Grant's Tomb and the 
monument cry for a straight line in 


both of -them have to be seen over 
the left shoulder, not squarely and 
proudly, as becomes. such studied 
architecture. 

At the other end of. the island the 
Bowling Green is one of the few 
places in Manhattan which is made 
for a statue. It has nothing but the 


of the labors of Mayor Hylan. His 





vision is bounded by the activities of 
the Postoffice; * the only vista -he 


commands is oft a bias. Embodiment }- 


and déification of the Daily Dozen, 
he stands guard upon green grass 
and is one of the very few important 
people who. has turned his back upon 
royalty during official welcomes, 

Further to the north and east the 
huge semicircular entrance to Man- 
hattan Bridge on the Canal Street 
side (and its. counterpart on the 
other bank of the river in Brooklyn) 
is a magnificent architectural 
achievement, but reduced to almost 


the rain, and an occasional. and un- 
sightly pole rising out of brown 
earth. The ‘arch, with its decora- 
tions and pillars, would rank as one 
of the finest approaches to the city 
were not its effect nullified by the 
awkward angle at which it breaks 
away from the Bowery and by the 
squalor of its surroundings. 
The Avenue’s. Birthplace 

Fifth Avenue, which changed from 
early brick to the brownstone of the 
Age of Innocence and later to gray 


stone and yellow brick, begins. its | 


march. with the noble gesture of a 
triumphal arch to the Father of His 
Country. The arch was designed by 


‘Stanford White to replace a tempo- 


rary one put up in 188). By a 
curious treny the-old arch stood on 
the site of the town gallows, where a 
young negress was hanged in 1819 
“before a large crowd, including 
many children.” 

in the days when the old brick 
houses. on the north side of the 
Square still preserved their pristine 
uniformity of color and line nothing 
finer than the dignity of the propor- 
tions of the arch, with the endless 
vista of the. Avenue beyond, could be 
imagined. In this latter .day- the 
effect. northward is only slightly 


not one of them in its present posi- 
tion attracts the wayfarer's atten- 
tion unless he is provided with a 
guide book to find out what it all 
means. 

The Farragut mamnseial faces noth- 
ing and is backed by nothing but a 
row of benches.and now-and then a 


“General Sherman Is Riding Hard at the Heckscher Building.” 


composition. of flower beds and trees 
and, like the green about him, looks 
at his best in Spring whem most 

the inhabitants of the city have for- 
gotten that such things as grass and 
flowers will ever come again to re- 
deem a wilderness. of brick and 
stone. When the trees are less um- 
brageous he, too, has a vista. It.is 
indeed one of the finest in New York, 
but to find it You have to stand in 
Irving Place and look northward. 


The list of sculpture which is be- 
stowed with such a lavish hand upon 
the streets of New York might be 
enlarged to include the Carl Schurz 
statue, the Fireman’s Memorial and 
a. miscellaneous collection of busts 
and tablets. New York has more 


library it preserves in the splendor 
of the Frick House and Library at 
Seventieti: Street and Fifth Avenue, 
and the bare ground where a row of 
plane trees flourished until this Sum- 

But to the north of it, at 110th 


southern corner of the Park, 

statue, not a memorial interferes 
with the passage of the heavy traffic 
bound to the north and to the west. 
Here is an oasis as bare of sculp- 
tural symbolism as‘the Sahara. ~ 


Admitting that the sculptural em- 
bellishments of the city are as fine 


as are to be found in many other |- 


cities of the world and so absolving 
from blame the sculptors who have 
produced them, what seems to be the 
basic trouble with our outdoor mu- 
nicipal art is che placing of the sep- 
arate objects so that they will show 
to proper advantage. No man in. his 


papas 


ay 
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Bryant Park is sentimentally a suit- = 
able neighbor for the Public Library. 
But as he stands in the devastated © 
park, a little off plumb and leaning: » 
backward, staring at space, he was 
evidently drawn to a stale of about 
a foot high, then enlarged to gigan- 
tic size, mounted:on a slab of granite 
and placed with his back to the Li- 
brary. He is off the line of the — 
path which wanders across fhe patk ~~ 
from about opposite the entrance to 
the Engineers Club, and there & ° 
nothing important back of him. No | 
more incongruous example of bad pro- 5 
Portion and worse placing could be= 
imagined. 

Paris was fortunate in having & 
Baron Haussmann to pull down whole 
sections of the city for his grand 
ideas of avenues and vistas, and still 
more fortunate in- having an Eim- 
peror to let him do it. Paris's good 
fortune continues to our day in the 


his name and in the decision, re- | 
cently announced, of completing all © 
the links in the original plan. 


Our Skyscraper Problem c 
The present problem in New York, ~ 
from the point of view of the appro- =» 
priateness of setting for the sculp- | 
ture which we possess, is complicated” 
by the proportions of a skyscraper” 


city, which repeats vertical lines,- as 


opposed to the traditional horizontal 
planes with which city sculpture has. — 


im the past been harmonized. wa 
In old_prints of New York, the = 
statues had much less of the in- ~ 
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“Washington Irving, in the Devastated Park, Is a Little Off Plumb.” 


altered. Southward, the composition 
of the “decorations” of the Square is 
not equal to the arch. In the Square 
itself are_a fountain, a statue to 
Garibaldi (accidentally placed. to the 
eastof the roadway), a memorial 


tree. It is as fine'a piece of sculp- 


ture as any in the city and yet it is 


so modestly deposited where it sits 
that it attracts little or no attention 
from’ the crowds that pass it. 


flagstaff anda bust of Alexander }. 


Holtey which bears marks of the 
shoes of the younger generation liv- 
ing south of the Square, Here, as 
elsewhere in the city, fountains and 
monuments are placed among wan- 
dering paths, backed by nothing sig- 
nificant. Like Topsy, they just grew 
where they happen to have found an 
open space with plenty of sunlight to 
encourage them. 

Madison Square has its own pri- 
vate collection of sculpture. Within 
a space of 6.8 acres of ground there 
are statues of Roseve Conkling, Wil- 
liam H, Seward, Chester A. Arthur, 
Admiral Farragut, two fountains and 
« monumental flagpole, with the dig- 


point when seen from Madison Ave- 
nue across Twenty-fourth Street and 
acquires .a dignity and meaning 
which none of its neighbors in the 
Square can boast. Of the fountain 
in the middie and the statue of Sew- 


congruity which they now exhibit. 


by a row of four-story houses with ; 
the single break in the skyline of 
the tower of the Garden, 4 dignified ~ 
and impressive composition ade- 
quately set off by healthy trees, 
Washington in Union Square, & 
quarter of a century ago, although 
he was even then off centre, ap- ~ 


_|Peared in scale with his surround- a 


ard.in the corner on Twenty-third Ais Witactive Wide: Lothian Piss GX Weds Staten the Gramarey Park. 
The Muatrations for This-Article Are Times Wide World Photos. 


neéd be said save that 
they should have passed with the 
Academy of Music, 


pose for which they were intended, 


The statue of Booth in the green }’ 


oasis of Gramercy Park has fared 
better than its companions in sculp- 
ture in other parts of the city. The 
bronze figure by Quinn, under lock 


nified shaft. which rises above the} and key for the peculiar pleasure of 


grave of General Worth just across 
the avenue. Of all these memorials 


the famities who live about the 
Square, is the centre of a successful 


The list of misfits might be. elabe- 
tated to include the memorial to the 
late William Morris Hunt, architect 
of the now vanished Lenox Library, 
which faces. what’ memofies of the. 


senses would hang a whole group 
of pictures on his walle just because 
he owned them, without some rudi- 
mentary attempt at adjusting them 
according to light and fitness. Yet 
in hanging the public pictures on the 
walls of New York we do a thing 
like this: 


The bust of Washington Irving in 


. The trouble is with the background — 


credible number of stories in the air 

dwarf all sculpture as they dwarf | 
the citizens who work in them. The=-| 
map of New York admits of few 
spots in which a statue can close & 
vista and form an_architectural‘com- 
position” like the Arc de Triomphe 
in Paris, or the circles which break =~ 
the monotony of the streets: in = 


earlier Mauve Decade still stand as | 
pathetic misfits in a city whieh used 
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IEEING CAMBRIDGE WITH AMERICAN EYES 


A Spirit = Friendliness Prevails at This Eng- 
lish University, Rich in Traditions 


canteen 


Cans 


- By JOHN FANBROOK ~ 
N Cambridge,” says The Oxonian, 
“they do more or less the shout- 
ing sort of thing.” 
; “In Oxford,” says The Can- 
* tab. “nobody likes anybody.” 
~ “The tegend of Rinehart—the Har. 
Vard undergraduate who was s0 
“Yonely that he used to stand in the 
“yard at night and call his own name 
| up to his window, so that those who 
“heard would think he had a friend— 
“has made some tender fathers send 
their sons to Yale. In similar case, 
When such fathers plan today a year 
or two of graduate work in England 
for their sons, they may favor Cam- 
bridge 
J once thought there could never 
be but one Rinehart. Yet through 
“néarly the whole first term, last Au- 
tumn, in .Oxford, T used many a 
| time to fill two sherry glasses and 
-firink them down one after the other, 
|) s6-that my “scout” at least would 
think some one had come to see me, 
‘Americans in Cambridge have noth- 
ing of that nature to confess, 
- Whenever any group of foreigners, 
in a given locality grows suddenly to 
“Aimexpected proportions the natives 
_tend to judge those foreigners as a 
| group, not as individuals. This may 
be unfair, but in human and fallible 
‘Mature there are many things un- 
_ fair. The American students in 
P Cambridge, numbering about seven- 
=ty, or about four per college, have 
/Mot.as yet incurred this risk. Ef- 
“forts of two American tutors in the 
| university are now being bent to- 
"ward limiting the quota of their fel- 
‘low countrymen to not over eighty, 
| for it is the first desire of these tu- 
“tors that the Americans neither iso- 
| late themselves nor be isolated, but 
/that they ~:ingle constantly with 
“both their English und their Conti- 
Pnéntal classmates, and so enlarge 
| their vision by achieving an interna- 


ve you read Goldsmith's ‘Citi- 





hen of the World’? uaked one of 


these tutors. “You may remember 
that he observes the greatest advan- 
tages that result to youth from 
travel are easy address, shaking off 
national prejudices and finding 
nothing ridiculous in natienal -pecu- 
liarities. We want American college 
graduates in Cambridge to cultivate 
these things.” 

Another American tutor, who is 
one of the dons in Corpus Christi, 
said with pride that of the six Amer- 
icans in Corpus three in their first 
year had’ made the best club in that 
college. In the two foremost clubs 
in the university at large—the Pit, 
which isthe social rendezvous, and 
Hawks, mainly for athletes—America 
is also well represented. Hawks cor- 
responds to Vincent's in Oxford and 
Pit to Bullingdon, both of which like- 
wise have long opened their doors to 
Americans as members. Unlike Vin- 
cent's, however, Hawks admits not 
merely those who have won their 
varsity Blue but those whom it elects 
solely on the basis of good fellow- 
ship. 


American Braves Ghosts 

There is a certain American—a 
man from New York, member of 
Jesus College and a very good oar— 
who rose to the apex of popularity 
last Fall by his willingness to oc- 
cupy a haunted room. Of all Ccol- 
leges in Cambridge, Jesus has per- 
haps the most picturesque history, 
dating dimly back to the twelfth 
century, when it was built as a nun- 
nery. It is so old that even the in- 
frequent sunshine of England has 
bleached the red brick of its chapel 
and cloisters a. weird yellow. 

In 1497. Bishop Alcock on a tour 
of inspection found the nunnery mis- 
managed and run down. With the 
permission of Henry VII he drove 
out the nuns and turnéd the place 
into a college. But you can still see, 
high in the ancient Rave, the nar- 
row passage where the nuns in their 
benedictine brown, with biack apes 
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and white hoods, 
used to file down 
into the chapel for. 
midnight service. 
You can still see 
the nicely balanced 
oak seats off which 
the nuns would 
slide with a bang 
if they fell asleep. 

Near by, off an 
adjoining cloister 
and up a flight of 
thirty-one worm. 
bored steps, is a 
room in which, an 
even century after 
the departure of 
the nuns, on the 
night of Nov.: 1, 
1597, a gathering 
of undergraduates 
called the Alcock 
Club held merry 
wassail. It was 
a. witch’s night. 
Against the mul- 
lioned windows the 
rain clattered like 
nails and down 
the. great fireplace 
the wind hooted. 
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Suddenly, at the 


height of the revel, 

as the bells in the 

old tower. were 

chiming - 12, a 

fierce gust blew in- 

a window with a 

whack and nine~ 

ghostly, moaning 

nuns in white hoods flouted into. the ; 
room. . 

The Alcockians upset everything 
not already overturned and ran 
shrieking, flinging themselves pell- 
mell down the staircase. The room 
was Closed, boarded up, and from 
that night until last Michaelmas 
term, for over three centuries, no 
student in Jestis College ever occti- 
pled it. 7 

















Then along came this American. 
Finding lodging space at a premium 
he took the room. In fact, he thought 
he would like to lay those ghosts, 
which from> age to age have’ been 
whispered about as wandering by the 
cloisters. On the anniversary of the 
Alcock -party last November he and 
a dozen friends gave a party in that 
room... They proceeded, in devious 
ways, to make themselves ghost- 
proof, What happened they have 
not altogether clearly disclosed. But 
it is known that they did not crash 
down the stairs at midnight. 

With regard to the admission of 
American students Cambridge is 
somewhat more exacting than Ox- 
ford: In Cambridge, in order to be- 
come affiliated, as the phrase goes, 
and in line for a degree, an Ameri- 
can must have stood in the upper 
fourth of his graduating class in an 
accredited university at home. Amer- 
icans are then recognized as having 
done work equivalent to having 
passed their “Little-go,” the Cam- 
bridge term for entrance examina- 
tions, as distinguished from what 
may be called the “Big-go,” or final 
college examinations for a degree. 

Unlike Oxford. where Americans 





may iMatriculate without having fin- 
| ished college at home, Cambridge 
doés not as a rtile admit mei from 
the. United States unless they can 
present a diploma. The result of this 
restriction has been that there is in 
Cambridge a larger percentage of 





research ‘students, especially in sci- 
enct—Cambridge ng Unsurpassed | 
in physics and mathematics. For all’ 
that, a gréat:many from Harvard. ' 


Yale and Princeton are doing Eng- 
lish, in which subject a degree, 
you. study ‘philology only, may be 
obtained in one year, or,if a combi, 
nation of philology and literature, in 
two years. 

In literature you focus on one long 
period or one century, rather than 
attempt a general view from Chaucer 
to Chesterton... While -most Amer- 
icans come well prepared,’it must not 
be supposed that they are always 
beyond the need of specia! coaching 
or tutoring. The formula wizard and 
examination prognosticator extraor- 
dinary thrives at all great centres of 
learning. Harvard has had her 
Widow Nolen, Yale Ker Rosenbaum; 
Oxford has her Theodosius and Cam- 
bridge rejoices in the Rev. Doble. 
Mr. Doble has a small parish about 
ten miles out of town and tutors on 
the side. He is patronized by stu- 
dents with high-powered ‘cars, who 
in emergency burn up the road to 
the vicarage. “ie 

Cambridge Bricks 

The Emperor Augustus found Rome 
brick and left it marble. You might 
say he began to do the same with 
Cambridge, but then changed his 
mind and went over to Oxford, where 


he finished the job. The Oxford coi- 
leges are, with the exception of 
Keble, all stone or marble—“beauty 
she was statue cold,” as Flecker 
wrote, “with her towers and tombs 
and statues all a-row." On thé other 
hand, two-thirds of the colleges in 
Cambridge are of brick. Notwith- 
standing the glory of Kirig’s College 
manana 
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Gan, TrIpourrania. 
N,a mountain top. where the hot 
winds of the-Sahara blend: with 
softer - currents that blow 
through what remains of one of 
- Rome’s old olive orchards, the little 
underground Arab. city of Garia lies 
hidden, twenty to thirty feet beneath 
the surface. In subterranean pas- 
sages and houses. that sometimes 
contain chambers of rare primitive 
beauty, pulses the daily life of a 
town with a population of more than 
a thousand, a city unique in North 
Africa and perhaps unmatched any- 
where in the world. 
In Italian 


man’s sphere ends and nature -re- 
sumes her sultry dominion. _To the 
south the land drops off in gradually 


wastes. To the north the land re- 
cedes in graceful ravines and pic- 
turesque little mountain ranges until 
it flattens out im the now arid prai- 
ries which the Italians are trying to 
restore to their former fertility. 

The mountain itself stands about 
3,000 feet above the sea level, an 


is an Italian military garrison, one 
of the southernmost outposts of the 
force that holds Tripolitania, Out- 
lined against the bright sky one sees 
the profiles of six or seven spacious. 


’ butidings.. These house one of the; 


colonial army’s mobile detachments, 
a fully equipped miniature: regiment, 
with motor transport, light artillery, 
airplanes and all. 


Firm. Authority ~ 


This flying squadron has compara- 
tively little work to do today, for 
the Italians-have established their 
authority firmly over the tribes. But 


underneath the mountain. While the! 


Italian sentries pace in front of the 
white cement buildings that repre- 


tive life according to its custom of 
centuries. . 

One above the other, the surface 
and the subsurface settlements have 
their independent existence. On top 
are the habitations of the European 
conquerors, descendants of ancient 
Rome; beneath is the strange sub- 
terranean community of the subject 
people, also a véry old race. 

When the inhabitants of the Arab 


- 


The Sahara’s Billows of Sand Suggest the Ocean. 


Unique Community of Italian North Africa Carries on Its 
Primitive Native Life Beneath a-Mountain Top 


Garia issue forth into the sunlight, 
they become obedient subjects of 
Italy. But once they disappear down 
one of the numerous rabbit-holes to 
their under-the-earth abodes; they 
do as they please, in the manrer of 
their fathers. Aithough the Fascisti 
insist on respect, they have not at- 
tempted to interfere with the native 
life itself—a policy that has brought 
good results in other places besides 
Garia. 

To the visitor, arriving in an auto, 
the Arab city is entirely hidden. Be- 
fore the Italians built their bar- 
racks the mountain top was bare. 


‘Even today the visitor can scarcely 


see any surface evidence of the ex- 


well concealed are the entrances to 
its ‘strange labyrinth. 

Garia nearly an hour, wandering up 
and down streets 

with Italian’ offi- 

cers, before I saw 

any physical evi- 

dence of the town 

beneath our feet, - 


hole, or a trough 
made by rain. .If 


it , 
pit in their daity household duties. 
A child, may be playing in the 
little circle of sunlight that reaches 
the lower level of the village. Or 
@ white-robed patriarchal figure, 
that of the head of the household, 
maybe Seen crossing the opening 
on his way from one room to an- 
other. 


_ Prolonged : Negotiations 


Despite my press credentials, it 
took me nearly twenty minutes of 
negotiation with various Italian offi- 
cers before I was able..to arrange 
for permission to go underground. 
One man after another shrugged his 
shoulders and politely informed me 
that it usually wasn’t done and that 
he doubted if permission could be ob- 
tained. But finally I found a man 
with enough stars on his coat-sleeve 


An Arab of the Desert. 


and enough enthusiasm over the 
newspaper profession to call one of 
the native guardsmen to accompany 
me. 


My guide was a young Moroccan, 


Tripolitania, and there are always a 
few adventurers from other African 
colonies in the ranks. ss 
We started up the main street of 
the military post and turned into the 
road toward the aviation field. Our 
auto had passed down this same road 
on entering and although I had 
looked carefully I had seen no trace 


of native dwellings. Suddenly we}|~ 


turned to one side and found our- 
selves entering what looked like a 
rough ditch between two natural 
- banks- of earth. 
Perhaps fifteen 
feet beyond was a 
bend and the ditch 
broadened into a 

regular 
way. Twenty feet 


, The Ilustrations Are by Courtesy of the French Line. 


came bright. We stepped into the 
daylight, into a large underground 
dome or bell-shaped cavern. At its 
top I could see an open hole and a 
small circle of blue sky. 

This was the central court of a 
house, comparable to the inner patio 
which is a feature of all Moorish or 
Spanish dwellings. From this room 
several doors opened. Three Arabs, 
one of whom had a long white beard; 
came forward to Wélcome me. — It: 
was like stepping into the midst of 
@ scene in an Arabian Nights tale. 


The walls of the court were tinted” 


light red. Some ten feet above our 
level was a small balcony, evidently 
the opening of another floor of the. 
house, reached from inside. Our 
host led us into the sitting room, @ 
compartment cut from the earth and 
possessing a dome-shaped ceiling. 


Simplicity of Arab Lite 


A teaset stood at one side, This = 


simplicity of Arab life, a quality that 
has-made this desert race one of the 
longest-lived folk groups on earth. 
This was the home of one of the 
prominent mén of the town. . 
Recrossing the court, we entered — 
the bedroom. It was tinted a beau- 


ed 








LORD DEWAR MAKES SOBER LONDON LAUGH | 


Britain’s Most Famous After-Dinner Speaker Tells How 
The Trick Is Done—His Steady Flow of Dewarisms 


By scam PRICE 
Lonpon. 

HEN Charles I mounted the 
seaffold in Whitehall, he 
turned to his broken- 
hearted courtiers before 
Placing his head on the block and 
said to comfort them: ‘My friends, 
this is what comés of not advertis- 
ing in the local papers’.” Quips like 
- this one, flowing in an easy stream, 
have made Lord Dewar the most 
famous after-dinner speaker in Lon- 
don. Here is another Dewarism: 
“The motor car today makes many 
men remember that home is where 
the mortgage is to be found.” Henry 
Ford himself could not have put it 


more neatly. Or dip into his speech |. 


at the ‘recent dinner t South Africa's 
bowling team. ‘It shows Lord Dewar 
as an-explorer with a sense of hu- 
mor, a sort of Leacockian du Chaillu. 
This curious amalgam of advertising, 
motoring and big game hunting is 
the source from which Lord Dewar 

his after-dinner audiences 
with such freshening streams of 
humor that London has been forced 
to coin the- adjective “Dewaresque.” 
Here is a handful of Dewarisms 
picked at random: 

“The American who wrote ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’ lived for fifty years in 
hotels, so he ought to_ know.” 

“It is not what a man stands for 
that counts. It is what he falls for.” 

“Most men don’t wake up to find 
themselves famous. They usually 
dream they are famous and then 
wake up.” 

“Avoid the man who will not stop 
to see a dog-fight. He has lost all 
interest in life.” 

“When a Judge makes a mistake 
it becomes the law of the land. 
When a plumber makes a mistake 
he charges twice for it. When a 
doctor makes a mistake he buries it. 
When a preacher makes a mistake 

‘nobody knows the difference.” 

“There are two classes, those who 
work.and those who — how 
work is done.” 

“No matter what you do, some one 
always knew you would.” 

A Trace of Cynicism 

“We are told we are here to help 
others. Ef we are here to help others, 
I often wonder what the others are 
here for.” 

“Many a man sets out to leave 

footprints on the sands of time and 
only succeeds in leaving fingerprints 
at Scotland yard.” 
- “fhe world is governed by customs 
and habits. You must have observed 
‘gome.men from force of habit trying 
to blow the froth from the top of a 
giass of water. I once knew a re- 
tired dairyman. who said that from 
force of habit he never could look at 
a-bucket_of water without feeling an 
irresistible desire to put some milk 
in it.” 

“Talk is cheap untilMt gets into love 
letters.” 

“A Scotsman is never at home un- 
less he is abroad.” 

“Life is made up of trials with an 
occasional conviction.” 

“It has been said that man fs the 
noblest work of God, but nobody has 
ever said so but man.” 

None of these Dewarisms indicates 
anything more of Lord Dewar him- 
self than his wit, his gift for apho- 
rism, his trace of cynicism. The 
man is a far more serioug phenome- 
non. He-is no longer a Scotsman on 
_ the make. He is made. Harry Lau- 
der himself has. not been a more 
colossal success. Annie Laurie’s pop- 
ularity is a shy violet compared to 
_the world-wide popularity of that 
product of ‘Scotland to which the 
family name of Dewar is attached. 
(Pronounce it Dure, not De War.) 
We Americans can speak of it with- 
. out seeming to advertise it. Having 
outlawed it, wé can regard it as men 
from Mars. It is no longer any con- 
cern of ours. 

John Dewar, the father, began by 
selling “whuskey” to the neighbors 
in Perth. John and Thomas, the 
20ns, both followed in father's foot- 
steps. Thomas came to London to 
seli the family’s “whuskey” to the 
English. That was forty years ago. 


His Scots-burr has now all but dis- 
appeared. Nothing remains of it but 
a faint attention to his rs which is 


Forteviot and Thomas, the younger, 
is Lord Dewar, a bachelor in bis 
early sixties, with a London flat 
filled with hunting trophies, in Savoy 
court, and a country place in the 
Ashdown forest district of Sussex, a 


manor house with the remains of a: 


moat outside it and some old paint- 
ings on its paneled walls inside. His 
title, Baron Dewar of Homestall in 
the county of Sussex, goes far back 
into the mists of history, as far back, 
indeed, as 1919. He has no heir. . 

You would imagine from the deft 
and light touch with which he han- 
dles his after-dinner speeches, that 
Lord Dewar is -a butterfly who 
hovers about the upper fringes of 
life and the abundant sports in 
which he engages would seem to sub- 
stantiate this view of him. In addi- 
tion to motoring, shooting and trav- 
eling (he has been around the 
world twice), he keeps a training 











stable at Newmarket and his dogs 


have won the Waterloo cup, the 
nn ot oe he eee 


Lord Dewar, 

but today the old firm is owned by 
the big Buchanan-Dewar combine 
which in turn is owned by the Dis- 
tillers company of Edinburgh, a 
world-wide Scots whisky ‘trust 
whose and. debenture capital 
at current stock exchange .prices is 
valued at the stupendous sum of 
£40,000,000. -And. Kobbie Burns 
rarely had a pound to bless himself 
with Hoo-ot, mon. 


A Sacred Institution 


However, it is Lord Dewar’s light- 
er aspect which interests us here. 
That he is easily the most popular 
after-dinner speaker in London is a 
far more grave and sober distinction 


‘than may at first appear, for in the 


British scheme the institution of the 
public dinner is-one whose impof- 
tanee can hardly be overestimated. 
As a general rule, when the British 
cannot solve a problem by wreath- 








is crusted about the city’s banquets. 
What: we are concerned with here 
are the thousand county,’ regimental, 
associational and other dinners all 
over this island, the public and semi- 
public dinnerg at which a huge red- 
coat suddenly leaps up to bang on 
the chairman's table with a gavel 
and to bawl, **Most no-obie chair- 


-Man, my lo-ords, ladi-es and gentle- 


men; pra-ay silence for the right 
honorable the Lo-ord Whiffling- 


‘[ ham!” And the Lord 


jumps up to give them the King and 
the Chairman rises to murmitr his 
long-awaited permission to smoke. 
At its worst this essentially British 
institution is one of the most boring 
of all forms of amusement and at its 
best it bas its ritual-of pageantry and 
its moments of brilliance. 
Strange as it may seen, it appears 
to be true that the worse the coun- 
try’s industrial position becomes the 











{into a priva' 


better its dinners become. Possibly ; 
the two conditions are related, for it” 
is cértainly true that the larger the 
mumber of solemn reformers who 
turn up in London the lighter and . 
more brilliant the quality of the 
after-dinner speaking which greets 
them. Many ‘an earnest crusader 
has come flaming up from the prov- 
inces, determined to set the Thames 
on fire, only to find himself, lured 
dining. room at 
Humpfeldinker’s Cafe Hoch ‘where, 
before he is aware of it, the an: 
aesthetic is administered, the stinger 
is deftly drawn, and the ills that 
trouble. Britain are obscured by the 
smoke of many cigars and the flavor 
of an old liqueur brandy.~- 

Never was there so Many brilliant 
after-dinner speakers as there are in 
London today. It isa sort of golden 
era, The horrible Victorian nights 
from which diners were accustomed 
to go home in the wee small hours, 
slightly drunk on platitudes and 
port, have given way to evenings of 
a decent length with a souffié light- 
ness in the speeches. Nowadays, 
‘When the waiter. whispers as he, 
serves the coffee that this is the last 
course and that he hopes the Service 
has been satisfactory, you may be 
sure that something worth waiting 
for is ahead of you. Some, indeed, 
say that London now has the best 
after-dinner speaking in the world, 
a claini which may quite easily be 
sound: Certainly New York is the 
only city. which is in a Position to 
dispute it, for mowhere else has 
after-dinner speaking been developed 
to the point to which London and 
New York have developed it. ‘ 


“Leg-Pulling” the Secret — ‘ 
Of all the stars in London's after- 
dinner sky Lord Dewar is easily the 
brightest. A visitor hunted him up 
the other day to ask him how he 
does it. One wall of his little office 
was occupied by a painting of some 
Sandy McNab whose Highland dress 
was redolent of the heather. . Two 
other walls were occupied by paint- 
ings of oid London inns with the 
long-distance mail coaches arriving 
and leaving. The fourth wall was.a 
ca opening to the London of 


“Anybody can do it who has a - 
sense of humor,” Lord Dewar said. 
He has a mannerism of speaking out 
of the corner of his mouth. “All 
you need to do is to pack your hu- 
mor into as few words ag possible. 
An aphorism with a punch in it is 
all that is necessary. You ought to 
know that, for it is exactly what 
you Americans excel in, One of the 
best after-dinner speeches I ever 
heard was made heré in London a 
few nights ago by Will Rogers. 
Leg-pulling is a large part of the 
best after-dinner speaking and no- 
body can beat Will Rogers at -leg- 
pulling. : 

“Of course you have to model your 
talk to some extent. on your au- 
dience. In my opinion, Americans 
make the best audience of all, They 
are never afraid. of each other, they 
have the strongest sense of humor 
of any audience, and their love of 
punch is peculiar to themselves. A 
Scots. audience likes a slower and 
more subtie form of humor and the 
Irish have a type of humor all their 
‘own. ‘That's my opinion. On the 
other hand, I have a friend who gets - 
about a good deal and he puts the 
Irish first as an after-dinner audi- 
ence, and the Scots second. 

“Here in London we get a littie 
of everything, Scots, Irish and all 
the-rest-of it. ._But there is a leaven- 
ing of Englishmen in most London | 
audiences and Englishmen still labor’ 
under the restraints of feudalism. 
We say we have outgrown feudalism, 
but as a matter of fact. We haven't. 
It takes longer for an English au- 
dience to shake down than any other 
audience I know. An Englishman 
at dinner will take about two hours 
to get acquainted with the man sit- 
ting next to him. : 

“However, London's dinners have 
greatly improved during the forty 
years I have been attending them. 





(Continued on Page 22 ) 
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THE SKYSCRAPER HAS FOUND NO 
FAVOR IN EUROPEAN CITIES 


Mendelsohn, Designer of Famous Einstein. Tower, Asserts That 
American Architecture Is Without Permanent Art Value 


By HERMAN G. SCHEFFAUER 


UROPE has accepted many 
. American ideals but has reso- 


lutely refused to adovt’ the. 


most characteristic, the most 
symbolicaly monumental of all 
things American—the skyscraper. 
Speak of America to a German or 
Frenchman, and he will see instantly 
in his mind's eye the sky-storming 
battlements of New York. Every 
cartoon, every cover of a book deal- 
ing with America, seems to drag in 
the skyscraper. It has quite replaced 
gaunt, star-spangied Uncle Sam. 
Yet it is precisely the skyscraper— 
this architectural product of cramped 
Manhattan,. which all American 
cities, though they -had the whole 
continent to spread over; adopted 
with such ardor—which has been de- 
clined by ‘Europe. No American 
traveling through the Old Worlé 
can refresh his eye with the vision 
of a true American Wolkenkratzer, 
or cloud scratcher, as the Germans 
call the skyscraper. Rooted archi- 
tectural traditions and the building 
laws still prove an effective barrier 
to the sprouting of such colossi. 


German Innovations 
Germany is, architecturally, 


the ereation of new styles, and she 
toyed for a long time. with the idea 
of introducing the American type 0 
skyscraper. Her young revolution- 


ary architects, Bruno Taut, Erich. 


Mendelsohn, Walter Gropius, Hans 


Poelzig,-all revered the work of the 


American architect, Frank Lioyd 
Wright—his clean, naked, sober 


lines—and regarded him as the/f 


prophet.of a new architectural dis- 
pensation, 

New and serious terms for our 
skyscraper were invented, such as 
‘‘turmhaus,”’ or tower house, and 


“hochhaus,"’ or high house. Many f 


plans for skyscrapers were prepared, 
though these seldom ventured be- 
yond ten or twelve stories, and bore 
a new and un-American stamp. 
This was called ‘‘ennobling’’ the 
form—the harsh, inartistic form of 
the American original. . 

It was proper, of course, that Eu- 
rope, in borrowing an-American idea, 


the}: 
most modern Old World country in, 





stalin atlih tcilanha ine ta aa ave 
architectural tastes~ and traditions, 


‘styles which we had ‘borrowed from 


Europe—such as classic, Gothic or 
Renaissance details. Many of these 
structures, of which only a few were 
built, were full of a strange, new 
fascination to one who, like the 


A Grain Elevator—“The Naked Forms of Utilitarianism Result in an 
' Abstract Beauty.” : 


writer, had, as an architect, been 
trained on the conventional Ameri- 
can skyscraper. The fiercest disci- 
plas of Americanism in architecture, 
such as Gropius and Taut, surpassed 
American architects by the sheer, 
naked simplicity of their utilitarian 
structures. 

And now comes Erich Mendeleohn, 





er of modern Germany, the architect 
whose Einstein Tower has heralded 
a new epoch in the architecture of 
today. This and worker in 
steel, glass and concrete, rejects—at 
least in their present shapes—the 
cloud-capped towers of America. ‘He 
has always honored the American 
spirit in our architecture. 
_;But like most Europeans who have 
never Deen to America, he had con- 
jJured up an abstract America of his 
own, springing from titanic foun- 
tains of flaming youth. - Now, how- 
ever, this creator of new architec- 
tural values has at last fulfilled his 
dream. He has been to the United 
States. He has inspected the stony 
titans at close range; with his 
trained eyes he has caught this civil- 
ization, this architecture. unawares, 
stripped it, scrutinized it, even pho- 
tographed it from new angles. He 
has set down his judgments in words 
that thunder in their epigrammatic 
f form. 

Unimpressed by Bulk 
Mendelsohn hag refused to allow 
himself to be impfessed by bulk 
and size. Standing amid the end- 
less hubbub, he has sought for the 
soul of things—for the driving spirit 
in our new architecture. He has 
diagnosed our architectural maladies 
and shams. He has found audacity 
of plan harnessed to impotence of 
inspiration—a city of giants built by 
pygmies. He has discovered out- 
worn historic forms ridiculously 
decorating masterpieces of engineer- 
ing. and construction. 
Here. are Mr. Mendelsohn's im- 





“A Picture of’ 
Power”—An 
Unusual View of 
the Equitable 
Building. 





Trinity Church— 
“A European 
Relic,” Lost 
Among Giant 

Skyscrapers of 
Lower 
New York. 


pressions of America and its archi- 
tecture: ; 

“It ts our romantic conception of 
America which makes us restless 
when we begin to approach the 
huge, broad dverages of your .coun- 
try. Another reason is the physical 
power with which Manhattan’s tow- 
ers—after a week’s voyage upon the 
flat horizontals of the ocean—leap 
into the heavens. Even the most 
cool-headed observer, one who is 
able to reduce all these visions of 
size and movement to their relative 
proportions, is at first overwhelmed. 
He must adjust himself to the 
changed, intensified dimensions of 
life's energies, of conditions of space 
and~ of traffic: He is disturbed 
when he observes the streets and 
avenues buried like gorges between 
precipices, bewildered by the uncon- 
fectured expansion of the Colonial 
spirit, this disorderly, wild growth 
in which each individual ‘will to 
money power’ erects its 20 to 530 
stories of soaring independence. : 
“And New York, hoisted into the 
skies by the accumulation of fabu- 
lous wealth, pumped up in a ridicu- 
lously short period from an immi- 
grant port to the business centre of 
the world! A conglomerate of fairy- 
like wealth and of armies of pov- 
erty. But soon the first excitement 
passes and the changed standard be- 
comes a habit. And then one begins 
to. perceive the causes of this ex- 
traordinary activity. America, the 
richest. country in the world, has 
only just become the richest. To this 
end it has devoted its vast expanses 





of-soil, has harnessed its population 


to the driving-wheel of the great ma- 
chine of exploitation, and~has given 
its life an expression the ‘culture-. 


lessness’ of which can be hidden. |) 


neither by coats of paint nor by per- 
Pendiculars lashed te their utmost 
limits.” 

Mendelsohn began to play with our 
titans of steel and stone. His cam-° 
era, perched at strategic points un- 
known to the-layman, became an ef- 
fective auxiliary. He stood our most 
formidable colossi upon their heads. 
He photographed their unlovely but 
honest and often imposing rear ele- 
vations, gave us X-ray photographs 
of their stark skeletons, caught.the ‘ 
chaos of gaping and darkening street. ~ 
walls from various angles, fixed the 
streaking rapids of electric light in 
|our streets—strange charts of the 
boiling broth of a mechanized civill-- 
zation—in which here and there the 
foci of a new and greater period may 
be seen gleaming. 


Intoxicating Perspectives 


“To see America today,” says this 
modern architect, “is an intoxication 
in perspectives. This country gives 5 


remnants of Europe, but also the. 
great and vita) hope of a new world.” 
A corner of Fifth Avenue isto him 
like the whole world in a stone nut- 
shell—ali the architectural styles of — 
history cluttered into a single block. ~ 
the romance of the chateau, the / 
Gothic of churches, a Renaissance 


palace and skyscrapers! He sees the: 


battle that goes on between the huge 
hotels, the intensification of comfort 
and luxury, the expression of a will 
to life that is still fettered to exter- 
nal symbols. 

Riotous New York, ambitious Chi- 
cago, and swiftly growing Detroit 
pass before him in their pageants of 
size, pride, power and wealth. Each 
is questioned and asked to yield 
what is “typically American” to this 
architect—the secret of its “intensi- 
fied civilization,” or what entitles it 
to be a “world centre” or a “money 
centre.” It must reveal all that-it- 
considers “gigantic,” and bare to the 
light all that is grotesque and fear- 
ful. It must—always in the language 
of architecture—express its hope and 
desire to shape “the New, the Com- 
ing Age.” 

The Ionic columns of the ground 
floor of the federal Reserve Bank 
in Chicago are to Mendelsohn “mere- 
ly Greece as the carrier-mule of steel 
construction.” Mendeisohn’s. well- 
known aversion to all historic styles, 
must, of course, be taken into ac- 
count. What he cannot understand 


( Continued on Page 22) 
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RODIN’S TOMB A NEW 1} 
FOR ARTISTS ‘OF WORLD 


Sculptures Reassembled at-Meudon Will Be Opened to’ 
Public—Their Setting Is Beautiful and Impressive 


sary eae ime gies oe 


the authorities to allow him to use 


lege, he paid a yearly rental of 6,000 
francs. Eventually it became the 


: Rodin Museum. 


Portico of the Museum at Meudon. 


By CLARA MacCHESNEY 
E tomb of Rodin stands on 
the heights of Meudon over- 
looking the Valley of the Seine 
and Paris in the distance, 
guarded by three of his most char- 
acteristic sculptured works. Gradu- 


, ally the place is becoming a spot for 


artists’ pilgrimages, and doubtless it 
will soon be on tourists’ itineraries. 
Tomb and setting are impressive, 
beautiful. Image a-simple granite 
slab, with a curved front on which 
is cut in large letters the one word: 


- Redin. On the reverse one finds his 
_full name, with that of his wife and 


heights of Meudon, adjacent to the 
Villa des Brillants. > 

He installed in this vast= hall his 
numerous casts, marbles, and all his 
working paraphernalia, making of 
it his principal studio. Here, too, he 
accumulated a great many pieces of 
antique sculpture, Greek, Roman and 
Egyptian. Most of them are now in 
the collection at the Hotel Biron. 
In 1907, Rodin established him- 
self in the old Convent du Sacré 
Coeur, on the Rue de Varenne, Paris, 
formerly occupied by many youth- 
ful royal duchesses and countesses. 
In 1904, after the separation of 


*|Church and State by the French 


the right, screening the museum, is 
a hedge of trees and bushes, while 
at the left and below spreads a mar- 
velous view of Paris. and of the 
Valley of the Seine. : 

In 1900, the year of the Paris Ex- 
position, at the height of his fame, 
Rodin acquired the Villa des Bril- 


. lants. -This modest Summer home, 


constructed after the style of Louis 
XII, was built by a painter of 
miniatures, Mme. Delphine de Cool, 
on the hill of Val-Fleury at Meudon. 
At the close of the exposition Rogin 
removed the building on the -Place 
de Alma, in which was exhibited 


“his collection of sculpture, to the 


Government, Rodin had persuaded 


In this picturesque old ‘convent 


“6clairs de dessin” 
He took infinite 


.| and 


1916. He then gave up work at his 
estate at Meudon, and presented. the 
estate to the .Government. .It is 
owing to his generosity that these 
two museums, the Meudon and the 
Hotel Biron, have been established, 
furnished, organized and equipped, 
and their future. maintenance as- 
sured, all this without expense to the 
Government, : 

But alas! Rodin was never per- 
mitted to see the reassembling of his 


Rodin at. Work. 


get sometimes to show visitors his 
sculptures, but he never forgot to 
show the garden. He passed many. 
hours. there, as he did at Meudon, 
gathering small flowers or blades of 
grass and studying them tong and 
About this time Rodin offered the 
Government all his collection of an- 
tique sculpture, all his works, with 
the hope that they would be perma- 


/ 


work ‘was’ ervingéd° ti Lewdin by 
savy to England eighteen bronzes 
marbles in 


recognition. of -her 
decision to.rush to the aid of invaded 


‘Rumbers to do him honor. 
Rodin’s Huge Output 


position in art. In spite of his 
failures, of the gape in his work, 


such variety, such richness of sculp- 
tured episodes, so many new motives, 
both of action and of form, such a 


-} “vocabulary of plastic conceptions.” 


land, then to Italy, returning to 
Paris_in June, 1915. 
That Spring an exhibition of his 


Rodin’s Tomb Stands on tae Heights. 


He outdistanced all the sculptors 
of teday. The number of plastic at- 
titudes, of unusual gestures revealed 
in his work, as well as the richness 
of invention, and of creation, have 
placed him far above his contempo- 
raries. 





By EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL 
E ship of brave Odysseus is 
foundering. Or rather it is no 
longer. a. ship but an island 
(for strange things befell in 
the olden days when gods. fore- 
doomed the fate of men); and the 
island is called the Island.of Death— 
though its roots of rock are plunged 
in deathless legend. 

Just off Corfu—previously known 
as Corcyra and Kerkyra; in Homeric 
times as Scheria, home of the sea- 
faring Phaeacians—lies a tiny islet 
named Pontikonese,. Mouse Island. 
Why the mouse, nobody can very 
illuminatingly explain, except that, as 
a writer once said, “The ‘Greeks are 
fond of connecting mice with dif- 
ferent places.” Better known is the 
more sombre name; for it is thought 
that the painter Boecklin found here 
the origin of his famous “Island of 
Death.” 

Once it was a Phasacia ship, sail- 
ing Ccheerily homeward from a voy- 
age to Ithaca, where the far-roam- 
ing Odysseus had been at last set 
safely down. Then—for the. mighty 
earth-shaking. .Poseidon felt that 
things weren't going at all: his way 
any more—it was turned to stone, 
anchored forever to the floor of the 
“wine-dark”. sea, 

‘ A Crumbling Pagan Crag 

“y, Centuries passed, so that olive and 
cypress trees grew. thick upon it, 
and none could remark any differ- 

~ ence between this and those legion 
other islands once ruled by the gods 
on Olympus, save that in a curious 

— it seemed to resémble a boat. 


And legend, undying, freighted the. 


winds that biew over it with tales 
of ancient mystery. 

Today the world is growing all 
ironic and upside down. Poseidon, 
wishing to show his power .among 
‘the Deathless, and in order to lure 
fresh sacrifices to ‘the altars of the 
earth, created near the shore this 
little rocky isle; but now he 41s bit 
by jealous bit destroying it. Storms 

~ beat against the sea wall men have 
laid where the surf pounds in its 
fury, and slowly the Island of Death 
at Corfu’s doorstep is crumbling, 


breaking up. In time At may disap-: 


“The Island of Dea 


.” by Arnold Boecklin. 


“ Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


SLOWLY VANISHES THE ISLAND OF DEATH 


The Legendary Ship of Odysseus, Turned to Stone Of 
Corfu, Is Disappearing—Its Dramatic Story Retold 


pear altogether, unless the Arch-. 
bishop of -Corfu. can raise enough 
drachmas to save the pagan crag. 
Wil wonders never cease?.An Arch-. 
bishop at grips with old Poseidon; 
and the pawn was once a. “decked 
and sea-swift” ship! 

Two years ago a tempest carried 
away part of the protecting sea wall 
and wrecked. some of the cypress 
trees, beloved of tourists who, visit- 
ing Corfu, never fall to explore this 
magic spot. Again the unwearying 
ocean ts at work, and unless’ the 
Archbishop. succeeds in his effort 
there may be nothing left but a 
charming myth. 

If the. Island of Death resembles 
2@ ship (less strikingly now, one may 
suspect, than in the days of Homer, 
or even of Pliny), Corfu ‘itself, 
largest of the Ioniari group, has put 
people in mind of a dolphin, a gi- 
gantic doiphin whose length is be- 
tween thirty and forty miles and 
whose great head, reaching away to 
the north as if the monstér were 
eagerly racing on through the seas, 
measures seventeen miles across. 
The island has been likened also to 
a sickle; the ancients themselves 
pointed out this similarity. 

The chief town and capital, Corfu, 
is finely situated on a promon- 
tory. It has sometimes impressed 
strangers as isolated, cut off from 
the world, even remote from the 
sea—though in truth it is not. 
One visitor said that it always 
seemed to him the inhabitants 
“amused themselves sadly.” Yet Cor- 
fu, the island, where our tale begins, 
is incomparably beautiful, evocative, 


fall of the spell of classic Greece, 


with the multiple surprises of its 
roads; «winding so dreamily hither 
and thither among the hilis; with 
sea vistas and shining tandscapes 
that are eloquent of vanished life. 
Walking alone in the shimmer of 
afternoon, along some slumbering 


road or purtiipg the marvelously _ 
a ad 


sculptured ‘coastline, one might sud- 


denly meet a god, It would not-ap- 
pear very strange. 

Here olive trees flourish -in free, 
natural robustness. “They are not 
like the little, often. stunted, nur- 
tured ‘olive trees of Greece proper, 
of Italy or of Sicily, but soaring, 
majestic monarchs, often sixty feet 
high. 

And wherever one treads, Corfu 
whispers ceaselessly of the long ago. 
On the eminence of Canone, the 
“One-Gun Battery,” stands the Em- 
press of Austria's palace, recently 
offered for sale. Gazing off thence 
One sees the ship of Odysseus. Near 
by, just at the foot of the late Em- 
press’s hill, is the spot where that 
much buffeted hero of Troy was 


Death or Island of the Mouse. 
Athene’s Encouragements 
The gods and goddesses were much 
given to holding conclaves on Mount 
Olympus. They appear to have been, 
like ‘the heroes they sponsored, 
rather loquacious. Gray-eyed Athene 
looked out for the interests of her 
protégé Odysseus, but Poseidon was 
always spluttering because these 
“eafe returns” from Troy invaded 


‘| his watery empire, He was perhaps 


especially piqued on account of the 
raft. It must have seemed to him 
an indignity that any one should 
venture across his seas in so fragile 
= bark. So he blew up a storm and 
set Odysseus to saying his prayers 
in earnest, 

But. Athene kept murmuring en- 
couregements in Odysseus’s ear, and 
after much effort that warrior found 
himself clambering. ashore at the 
mouth of “a. river flowing fair.” 

It was a glade, in a 
thicket of trees so dense that 
—no blast of the Blowing wind 

through Pf ple age pea 


Now there was.a Princess on the 
island: Nausicadi, daughter of King 
Alcinotis,: great of ‘heart. She and 
her maidens had driven down_that 
day behind a splendid team of oxen 
to wash their clothes. The “river 
and its streams exceeding fair” were 
much esteemed of a Monday. These 
“washing wells” are still in demand 
for al fresco laundéring, though the 
peagants do not wear the colorful 
costumes they used to wear and the 
spectacie is therefore tess pic- 
turesque, 

When the Princess and her friends 
had washed their clothes and spread 
them out on the .pebbly™ beach to 
dry, they bathed and sat down to 
eat, picnic style, with an appetite. 
Then they sang songs and played 
ball. 

Meanwhile Odysseus, on a bed of 
leaves in the glade, lay sleeping, 
worn out by his adventure that 
would have proved fatal but for 
gray-eyed Athene. Nausicai, when 
they were about ready to depart, 


Then followed another excited, not 

to gay’ heated, conclave. on Mount 

Olympus. Poseidon was by this time 

extremely put out about the way 

things were going. Here was Odys- 

seus, safe at last in his home. And 

Poseidon lamented: © 

Zeus, Father, well may my wor- 
ship midst the Deathless come 
to naught 

—uniess I show my strength now 

and then. I really must (or words 

to that effect) perform some miracle. 

that shall thrust fear into the hearts 

of these Phaeacians. 

‘Zeus seemed to feel that there was 

Jogic in..this, for he said Poseidon 

might do as he saw fit in the mat- 

ter. What was the program? Ané 

Poseidon answered: : 

But now the lovely ship of that 
Phaeacian folk 

As she cometh aback from the 
ferry would I shatter with my 
stroke 

Mid the darkling deep, that 
thenceforward they ferry men 
no more, 


When. Poseidon Frowned 


This plan of revenge was duly put 
through. Poseidon frowned upon the 


sent the ball spinning off to one of }- 


her maidens. But, the other girl 
missed it and the ball fell into the 
river. “And far went their crying 
aloud, and the goodly Odysseus 
awoke.” 

_ As he came,before them, “befouled 
with the brine all o’er,” the maidens 


A house of her father the King, where 


he was received with every kindness. , 


A big gathering was held in his 
honor... Several very long books in 
the Odyssey are devoted to the 
hero's generously detailed account of 


Phaeacians carried him to Ithaca, 
where they left him sleeping on his 
native shore. 


death and the weaving lives of men. 
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~ stand on tariff reform or what they 


‘member yet the stout man with a 


’ fishing spots in the lumbering horse- 





Cleveland’s Favorite 


By FRANCES D. McMULLEN 
‘OW Presidents amuse them- 
selves concerns a large part 
of the general public much 
more directly than how they 


do for farmers’ relief. Compared 
with a glimpse of the nation’s Chief 
Executive fanning - himself on his 
own back porch, news of his ad- 
dressing Congress is a minor con- 
sideration to a great many. The 
office generates initial interest. in 
the man; thereafter, perhaps, the 
man nourishes it more than the of- 
ficial. The amount of sugar he takes 
in his.coffee, the color of his socks 
and the cut of his coat are matters 
of note, and, more especially, where 
he goes and what he does in those 
hours that are possible for a Presi- 
dent to call his own. 

To this eccentricity of the public 
mind—call it curiosity, if you like— 
May be attributed the four. pounds 
of importance recently attached to a 
certain pike suddenly reeled in from 
the obscurity of an Adirondack lake 
to country-wide renown. The Presi- 
dent, who had not angled since boy- 
hood days, when hé took hig pole and 
a can of worms he had dug himself 
and squatted down beside a New 
Engiand stream, is fast becoming 
an accredited fisherman. He is thus 
in a measure following in the foote 
steps of a Democratic predecessor. 

The White House’s great devotee 
of rod and reel, hook and line was 
Grover. Cleveland. Around Hop 
Brook in{the Berkshires they re- 


mustache and a little white hat 
tilted over his eyes seated on a 
shady bank or tipping one end of a 
skiff. A few years ago, and pos- 
sibly still, one could ride to the best 


drawn vehicle that Cleveland used, 
and from its aged driver many a 
tale could be-—had of the fishing 
President. 


Sport Was Fishing. 


revelry, I have been able to enjoy a 
sort of pleasurable contempt for the 
author of this accusation, while con- 
‘gratulating myself on the mental 
and physical restoration I had de- 
rived from those excursions. 

“So also, when people more mis- 


taken. than malicious have wagged 
their heads in pitying fashion and 
deprecated my indulgence in hunting 
and fishing frivolity while in high 
public service, I have found it. easy 
to lament the neglect of these ami- 
able persons to accumulate for their 
delectation a fund of charming sport- 
ing reminiscence, whilé at the same 
time I sadly reflected how their dis- 
positions might have been sweetened 
and their lives made happier if they 


had yielded something to the par- | 


ticular type of frivolity which they: 





Defender of Fishing 


Many a Summer day saw him | 
shooting plover in the marshes of; 
Cape Cod. In the duck-hunting sea- 
son, Back Bay, Princess Anne|/ 
County, Va., was his favored resort. 
There he took many extended week- 
ends, Saturday and Sunday being 
rest days then for Virginia birds. 
The President found ding fas- 
cination in getting ready days 
ahead, in calculating the wind and 
weather, even in starting at the 
cold, bleak dawn. A five-hour wait 
in a biind and a chilly drive home 
could not dampen his enthusiasm. 
In a couple of days he would be 
ready to go again. As a fisherman 
his enthusiasm was even more en- 
during. 

In his little hook Cleveland wrote 
words in praise and defense’ of fish- 
ing and shooting, he thus spoke for 
himself : 

“When short fishing excursiéns, In 
which | hdve sought relief from the 
wearying labors and perplexities of 
official duty, have been denounced 
in a mendacious newspaper as dis- 
honest devices fo cover scandalous 


j 





deplored.” 

Alt of the Presidents had their pet | 
diversions. 
climbing to literary work. Tyler was 
a skillful performer on the violin. 
Jefferson was a fiddler, too—while 
attending William and Mary College 
he performed with the talent of Wii- 
liamsburg at Lieut. Gov. Francis 
Fauquier’s weekly musical parties. 
Mr. Coolidge likes moving pictures, 
comedies particularly, and Wilson 
enjoyed vaudeville. 

The best way to watch Presidents 
play, naturally, is to follow them in 
vacation time. In the old days this 
meant a wearisome journey by car- 
riage and four—to a plantation in 
Virginia, perhaps; with Washington 


Montpelier, 
Jefferson. or by boat up the Hudson 
with Van Buren to his native Kin- 
derhook.. Even Lincoln went into 
Summer residence—at the- Soldiers’ 
Home. In these days a regular 
Summer White House is established 
somewhere away from Washington— 
now at Shadow Lawn, how at 
Swampscott, now in the Adirondacks 





—week-end cruises on the May- 


to Mount Vernon; with Madison to | 
or to Monticello with 


- MANY PRESIDENTS DEVOTED 


TO THE JOYS OF SPORT 


Cleveland Liked to Fish and Shoot Ducks—Roosevelt Not 
Only a Hunter; but a Naturalist—Grant Loved Horses 


flower come before and after the 
vacation season. 
‘Wherever they go for a change, 


able to get entirely away from the 
public eye. Word pictures have come 
down of gala days at Mount Vernon 
when its master was the genial coun- 
ba gentleman as ‘well as the soldier 

and President; and wholé reels of 
motion pittures have been shown of 
Piymouth Notch and a President 
making hay. Mr. Coolidge’s grim 
pitching .on his ancestral acres, 


of a President at such a pursuit, 
Twenty years before another turned 
out in the hay field, joking with the 
hired men, rallying them to double 
their efforts before the coming of 
rain, shouting to the horses and 
waving to the reporters by the fence. 


more Hill years bef6re the country 
stopped to behold Coolidge helping 
to get in the crop, 





Washington Followed the Hounds. 


Many of the Presidents held on, 
after a fashion, to their boyhood 
sports on the’ farm. Others found 


youth, and a fortunate thing it was. 





f° 


ranging from mountain | 


| 





however, Presidents have never been, 


moreover, was not the only éxample. 


Thus Roosevelt made hay at Saga-| 





18, said’ to he the “most roaring, 
rollicking, game-cocking, horse-rac- 
ing, card-playing, mischievous fel- 
low”. that ever came to town? And 
was not Abraham. Lincoin criticized 
for being fond of horse racing and 
cock fights? Jackson. took a final 
fling at dissipation, it is , when 
he staked his mare, his le re- 
maining possession, in a e of 
“rattle and snap” and won. He 
straightway put-the money-in his 
pocket and settled down to the study 
of law. Battles, duels and - political 
troubles thereafter furnished enough 
excitement for him. 
Lincoln's Relaxations 

Lincoln, too, early turned from 
any possibility of idle ways, but one 
diversion of his youth he never gave 
up. At the tensest moment he could 
always spin an amusing yarn. One 
of his coworkers tells of his appear- 
ance in nightclothes at a Cabinet 
meeting to relate a funny story by 
Artemas Ward. 


Washington as a boy was a dar- 
ing horseman, a good wrestler and 


|@ good swimmer. When he grew up 
substitutes. for the diversions of | dancing and loo competed with out- 


door sports in’ his entertainment; but 


For was not Andrew Jacksen, when | he never lost his love of hunting, 
he came to Salisbury.at the age of | which was almost a passion with 





him, according to some of his biog- 
raphers. When Lafayette and other 
French officers,-on returning home, 
sent him presents of fine hounds 
from their kennels, no gifts, it is 
said, could have pleased the-master 
of Mount. Vernon more. 

Altogether different in his tastes 
was Jefferson. He was too strict in 
his personal d di to 
some, to use tobacco, to dance or 
to play cards. But Monticello over- 
flowed with guests.: especially in the 
Summertime when friends of the 
family, in their equipages. were on 
their way to the springs. Always 
they were hospitably received and 
lavishly . entertained. According to 
the overseer’s account they. some- 
times consumed an entire beef in a 
day and their horses would make 
‘away with a wagon’ toad of hay. 
Yet it may be ‘inferred that Jeffer- 
son found their company rather 
wearying, for it is said that he built 
his house dt Poplar. Forest, Bedford 
County, to get away from the guests. 
He preferred rather his grandchil- 
dren's society and read incessantly. 
He laughed heartily. as he watched 
children playing “stealing goods” on 
his shady lawn; he started their 
races and decided who won. 

Jefferson could ever find plenty of 
diversion, too. in the fields and 
woods. Roosevelt, the big game 
huntef and outdoor man, was not 
the only naturalist President. The 
versatile Jefferson was quite as en- 
thusiastic and more scientific than 
he. In Greenbrier County. Virginia, 
he discovered the bones of a giant 
edentate, a relative of fhe sloth; 
and when elected to the Presidency 
he set aside one of the unfinished 
rooms in the White House as a sort 
of museum, where he stored and dis- 
played some 300 specimens of fossil 
remains.from Big Bear Lick. His 
hobby, however, called down upon 
him ridicule and blame. Among the 
evidences of this feeling was Bryant's 
verse addressed to him: 

‘Go, B+ sa resign the Presidential 


Disclose ‘thy secret measures, foul 

Go, search a curious eyes for 
horned frog: 

’Mid the wild Sobete of Léuisianian 

Or where the Ohio rollé his turbid 
stream, 

Dig for huge bones, thy glory and 

* thy theme.- 








, Continued on Page 20) 


President Grant and His Party Enjoying a Bath in the Surf at Long Branch. 
| From Léslie’s Weekly; August 7,. 1869. 





Projected Harbor Will 
Open Magic Island 
To Vessels of 
All Sizes 


By EDWIN W. HULLINGER 
Capat. 
WAPRI, one of the world’s most 
beautiful islands, the annual 
Mecca for thousands of Amer- 
ican tourists, is going to get 
a harbor at last. It will cost 14,-{ 
000,000 lire, and work is to begin 
shortly, according to an announce- 
ment by lécal authorities. ‘The proj- 
ect -will take two years to ‘complete 
and involves the building of a stone 
breakwater nearly a quarter of a 
mile long. 

The harbor will open Capri to ves- 
sels of all sizes in all kinds of 
weather, doing away with the pres- 
ent necessity of relaying passengers | 
from ship to shore in tiny rowboats 
—a colorful but sometimes-none too 
comfortable feature of the Capri 
trip. 

Today no vessel larger than a 
small launch can-tand at the pier. 
Virtually all tourists are obliged to 
clamber down a ship‘s r into 
flat-bottomed sculls; balance them- 
selves precariously, clinging: to the 
narrow seats, and then scramble up 
the stone steps of the pier.. In 
smooth weather this may be thought 
a lark, and the boatmen alone are 
worth the experience. But in rough 
weather it is not so much fun. 
When bad storms are raging it is 
impossible for any craft to land, and 
during several weeks of the year 
Capri is regularly cut-off from the 
mainland. 

The undertaking has been sanc- 


~~ 


tioned by the Government at Rome, | 
which has given an appropriation of 
8,000,000 tre. . The remainder of 
6,000,000 ‘will be made up by Capri. 
A group of local business-men have 
already ‘offered to advance the 
money. They plan. to retrieve their 
investment by charging a small 
landing “fee at the pier, and the 
Town of Capri. is also investigating 
the .possibilities of a municipal loan. 
Whatever plan may be adopted, the 
money is now in sight. 

Another jhing the Capricans (ér 


Capricorns!) are discussing this 
Summer is a novel and striking 
project proposed by Edwin Cerlo. 
Under the mentorship of this Italo- 
American, @ company ig being. or- 
ganized to sponsor the giving of or- 


Capri—In the Foreground Fishermen Are Drying Their | 


© Bwing 


boats could be kept almost at rest. 
The fair: Italian sky would be the 
dome of this unusual concert hall. 
Virtually the only artificial light 
necessary would be the musicians’ 
reading lamps in the shell in the 
grotto: The grotto: itself pierces a 
cliff not far from the Town of Capri. 
An experimental concert was suc- 
cessfully given some time ago. Cerio 
engaged an orchestpa: of 100 and in- 
vited a small audience. He hopes 
that ‘the concerts may develop into 
an annual music festival of Conti- 


‘|nental importance, similar to those 


chestral and choral concerts in one 
of the grottoes on the southern 
shore of the island. the audience sit- 
ting in rowboats floating on the 
still water of the sea front. It is 
said that 500 boats could be fur- 
nished as floating opera loges. It 
would out-Venice Venice! The 
grotto can accommodate an orches- 
tra and chorus of 300. 

During the Summer ‘the Bay of 
Naples is usually smooth and near- 
ly as clear as glass. On its surface 


now given at Salzburg in the Sum- 
mer and in the Bowl at Hollywood 
in the Winter. 


Ulysses’s Tarrying 


’ Aside from its justly famed beauty 


(in the opinion of the writer Capri 


Galloway. 


a palace built by the Emperor Ti 
berius, which formerly extended out 
from the cliffs over the waters, may 


stili be seen as one passes along |‘ 


near the foot of the cliff in a small 
rowboat, on the way to visit the 
Blue Grotto. Or one may climb up 
and inspect the ruins more closely. 


Ruins of the Castle of the Lion, 
built on the foundations of a Greek 
villa discovered by the archaeologist 
Hadrava in 1786, have yielded me- 
mentos of great beauty and historic 
{nterest. Rooms in this pre-Roman 
structure, long -buried under the 
earth, containi frescoed walis: with 


-} colors as bright as if they: had just 


many Americans find it delightful to 
swim. The rocks, jutting out into 
the sea to the right, are known as 
the “Rocks of the Sirens.” 

. In the days of the Romans Capri 
figured prominently as an imperial 
pleasure spot. Part of the ruins of 


been finished, and five mosaic pave- 
ments. A poignant bit of human in- 
terest was added by the discovery of 
a broken finger-ring and a woman's 
ivory comb, sealed up in a cinerary 
urn—emblems, it would seem, of a 
heart that was broken and a troth 
that was betrayed. 

For centuries Capri was a prize 
for which Saracens, Moors and 
Turks vied in their fierce maritime 
rivairy—to the discomfort of the un- 


in July and August. During these 
months a steady procession of boats 
makes the picturesque trip along 
the rocky coast south of Naples to 


Unbelievably Beautiful 


Few visitors to Naples are willing 
to forego the delight of seeing Ca- 
pri's Blue Grotto. The water inside 
is almost unbelievably beautiful in 
color. Daylight, entering through a 
subterranean shaft at one aide, 
passes up through the water to the 














THE THEATRE IS WEIGHED IN LIDO'S. ‘SEA 


|Clinging to a Lifeline; Reinhardt, Molnar and Gest Discuss 
- Their Problems and ‘Their Hopes for oe Future ~ 


By LINCOLN BYRE 


TANDING thigh-deep- in the 

blue waters of the Adriatic off 

Lido Venice Beach, three over- 

lords of the world theatre dis- 
cussed the past, present and future 
of their art. The trio were Franz 
Molnar of Budapest, Europe's most 
eminent dramatist; Max Reinhart 
of Vienna, ablest stage director in 
Europe, and Morris Gest of New 
York. 

With them, and serving in a sense 
as their interlocutor, was. Rudolf 
Kommer, the most prolific European 
translator of American drama, who 
is ‘dqually at home on Broadway, 
Piccadilly, the Grands Boulevards or 
Kurfuerstendamm. The writer of 
this article was privileged to listen 
to the conversation. 

Talking thus among themselves, in 
the atmosphere of pleasant relaxa- 
tion—hot sunshine and coql-surf— 
these arbiters’ of dramatic destiny 
gave utterance to ideas of today and 
\visualizations of tomorrow that never 
would have been voiced in a con- 
ventional interview. Reinhardat’s 
thoughts stimulated Molnar, and the 
Magyar playwright’s conceptions in 
turn lent added inspiration to the im- 
pulses of Morris Gest. 

We met quite casually among the 
little white waves that break so 
gently on the Lido’s yellow sand. It 
was one of those lovely gold and blue 
Italian mornings. We bobbed up 
and down along the life-line as con- 
versation began. A chance question 
by Morris Gest started it. 


“When are you going to keep that 
promise to me and come to Amer- 
ica?” he asked Molnar. 

“I want to come,” Molnar replied 
in his slow, precise German. (That 
language, English and French were 
’ used interchangeably as the talk pro- 
ceeded.) “I await a suitable oppor- 
tunity—the American production of 
one of my plays, for instance. I do 
not want to come as a mere tourist.” 

“It’s a wonderful honeymoon coun- 
try,” Kommer put in with a smile, 
referring to the playwrights recent 
marriage with Lily Dorvasz, the Hun- 
garian actress, who is appearing in 
Reinhardt's productions. ~~ 

“Ah, yes, and I have many friends 
there,” Molnar smiled back. “But I 
am a worker. If I haven’t gone to 
America, I have kept in touch, at 
least since the war, with the Amer- 
ican stage.” 

“What do you think of our stage 
today?” the American 2 wened 
asked. 

“Wonderful. Your means of pro- 
duction are colossal. There is such 
swiftness and temperament in your 
work. And your tremendous reser- 
voir of acting talent—the huge choice 
of artists! It’s always a surprise to 
* me when a play falls in America. I 
conceive of your country as a theat- 
tical fairyland. Your stage decora- 
tions are so marvelous, superior to 


anything in-all save a few European 

theatres—Reinhardt’s, for example.” 
“Thank you, Master,” the director 

returned, using the title Europeans 

give their great literati. “I agree 

with ‘you entirely about the produc- 

tive opportunities in America. Our 

American friends have net only the 

means for great achievement but 

also the repose requisite for such 

achievement. They are not driven 

by the economic anxiety of the hour, 

as we are. And 

they have all the 

other factors 

needed for the de- 

velopment of the 

theatre — acting 

ability, in which 

all the nations are 

represented; won- 

derful audiences, 

generously . sym-~ 

pathetic and pas- 

sionately reactive 

to theatrical at- 

tainments; and 

what is of great . 

importance from 

the. managerial 

standpoint, a so- 

cial season that 

embraces, instead 

of competing with, 





the 





_ theatrical 


season. In New York a host or 
hostess gives a dinner and takes all 
the guests to the theatre afterward. 
In Burope they stay at home.” 

“Yes, it’s an uphill fight to make 
a theatre commercially successful an 
this side of the Atlantic,” remarked 
Kommer. 

European Stage Suffers 

Molnar observed: “Indeed it is. 
The European stage is trying to save 
its life. Artistic progress is possible 
only in .a period of artistic luxury. 
Today we are impoverished economi- 
cally, and so also artistically. Ex- 
periments in the drama are too costly 
for us Europeans. The theatre with 
us must live from day to day, from 
hand to mouth. Why, even in Rein- 
hardt’s theatres plays must be pro- 
duced sometimes for purely material 
reasons. Previously he could: afford 
costly experiments. Now he must 
wait until the people are sure of 
their bread.” 

Reinhardt nodded gravely. 

“Is the outlook for next season 
better than last?” inquired Kommer. 

“Last season was not too bad,” 
said Reinhardt. “In Berlin’ there 
were ‘Kreisekreis,’ ‘Victoria,’ ‘Max- 
imilian,’ ‘La Prisonniére’—ali big suc- 
cesses. But what has changed is 
that formerly one had a few big suc-. 
cesses and a number of average suc- 
cesses that insured the existence of 








theatres, even -if thay teed no 
profit, Today the latter no longer 
existe, Only an overshelthing spe- 


cess counts.” 4 


“That's true of New. York, too,” 
Gest observed. 

“And of London, Paris, Vienna,” 
Reinhardt went on. “A big: city no 
longer offers a patient, loyal, easily 
satisfied public. It forgets ‘the old 
and demands always the new. There- 
fore the future depends on what 


Franz Molnar. 
© By Nickolas Muray. 


plays we can find. A tremendous 
number is required to produce suf- 
ficient big successes. Unless they 
are forthcoming—and dramatic pro- 
duction is none too hopeful at the 


‘| moment—a grave crisis will confront 


the stage.” ‘ 

At this moment a muffled excla- 
mation broke the even tenor of the 
Gebate. It emanated from Gest, at 
whose toe a hungry crab had been 
gnawing. 

“The European theatre trying to 
feed on the -American producer,” 
Kommer laughed. ‘ 

Molnar chuckled gleefully, then he 
became serious again. . 

“The European theatre‘ cannot look 
to the American alone for its salya- 
tion,” he opined. “It must always 
remain a matter of fashion whether 
American pieces are imported to 
Europe. If some American play has 
a@ great success. it will be brought 
over. to us, of course. Then our 
managers will throw — themselves 
feverishly at the American stage, and 
we shall be flooded with American 
dramatic art for a while.” 

“Yet very few American successes 
are sultable-for our theatre,” Rein- 
hardt interjected. “I should never 
dream of. prod@ucing an American 
play over here simply because it 
hhad been successful there. ~.‘Rain’ is 
a case in’ point. I produced Kom- 
mer’s German version of it in Berlin 
after reading the English MS., and 
quite without regard- for its. popu- 
larity in New York.. I had consider- 
able misgivings, because the réle of 
the missionary is so foreign to Euro- 
pean understanding. An American 
play must be adaptable to the Buro- 
pean mentality before it can achieve 
success in Burope—end vice versa, 
of course.” 

“I believe,” said Morris Gest; “that 
the future of the world depends not 
on. political dmbassadors but on the 
internationalism of art in general, 


Gt divtusatic art ba partinutar, When 
I. bring Reinhardt or -Stanislavsky 
or-—as may be hoped—d'Annuszio or 
Maxim Gorki to America, I. see in 
that the beginnings of a united artis- 
try: No vVisas~should be needed 
for art ‘to travel from .one country 
to another. The cinema has broken 
down frontiers already. A motion 
picture‘may appeal in Berlin or Paris 
as much as it has appealed in New 





York or Boston. . On the stage, too, 
the silent art - of 
Reinhardt in ‘The 
Miracle’ tends to 
the same end. 


United States, but 


through the ambitions. of our drama- 
tice producers (who must be commer- 
cial-minded first, in order to perform 
artistic achievements), such s thes 
tre wilt be realized.” 
There was a brief silence. 

“Do. you see that sailboat out 
there?” said Molnar, soentaan: tp 8 
graceful yacht. 

““Perhaps jn the future the theatre 
will be like that—e sport, a luxury. 
As an exponent of popular dramatic 
art, the film will have.taken its 
place. Once candles were the best 
artificial light; teday the incandes- 
cent bulb has superseded them. Yet 
candies still offer the softest, most 
beautiful: form of illumination.” 


Will the Stage Survive? 


“In effect you predict the decom- 
mercialization of the speaking stage,” 
Reinhardt remarked. “Weil, that 
might-not be a bad thing. 

the United States must decide this 
question, whether the theatre of to- 
day can survive. In Europe we 
don’t know with any ity the 
reasons Yor the confront- 
ing us. They may be economic ‘or 
social, or an aftermath of the war 
and its slain millions, or the extray- 
agance of actors’ salaries, or—the 
movies. In America many” of these 
possible factors disappear, notably 





the economic ones. Thé art of the 


film hes reached a high level, “but 
the stage has not been ruined there- 


| trom ‘which I have just returned, is 


the only country where . money 
doesn’t count—where artists are de- 
voted to art alone.” 

“Yes, the morale: of the Russian 
actors is magnificent;” the Viennese 
impresario dagreed.. “Ledving aside 
the supremacy of Stanisiavsky, and 
the Russians’ triumphs in opera, in 
the dance, and in cabaret entertain- 
ment. like Balieff's Chauye-Souris, 
what is so admirable is their spirit 
of artistic sacrifice. They . want 
nothing but their art. They hunger 
to act. They scorn the villas and 
limousines. and social position desired 
by. actors elsewhere.” 

Kommer asked Molnar how he felt 
about writing for the film. - 

“Well,” was the quizzical reply, “I 
have contracted.to write three pic- 
tures this Fall. If they aren't suc- 
cessful, I. shall be against the 
movies.” 4 


Reverting. to the Russian theatre, 
Professor Reinhardt observed . that 
while the influence of the Moscow 
Art Theatre -had been . marked 
throughout. the world, dramatic _ori- 
entation remained “a matter of 
mode;” 

“Human achievement must always 


“Today, throughout Europe—not -in- 
cluding Russia—there is the same 





dead levet in dramatic productivity. 


the star system in acting. But un- 
til we can make all our players ‘stars, 
the star system is a necessary. evil." 
Gest spoke again. 

“I should like to say a word about 
the position of my couhtry fn the 
theatre,” he said. “You all know 
how much I believe in Russia. But 
I believe that America already is 
speaking « great word on the world 
stage. We are, in my opinion, the 
‘greatest exponents of democratic art 
because the United States is the 








be the decisive factor,” he affirmed. - 


The Russians would like to abolish_ 











Old Designs Popular, 
But Modern “Art 
Seeks to Vary- 

' “The Effects | 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


N spite of the fact that modern 
ingenuity is producing new fab- 
rics and weaves every season, 
one of the most useful materials 

in home decoration is still the old- 
fashioned glazed chintz. This fabric, 
giossy and. smart looking, may not 
only cover a chair, serve as a win- 
dow hanging or lend its beauty to 
the wali: panels-of a room, but it 
«may also cushion. wicker furniture 
on suburban porches and encase the 
pillows of Summer hammocks. 
One-observes it in rooms with fur- 
niture ofthe great periods of 
eighteenth century France and Eng- 
land as well as of our own Colonial | 
times, giving an authentic and beau- | 
tiful touch. In living rooms and bed- 
room of democratic assemblages of 
furniture one sees it in a variety of 
designs. These run the gamut from 
East Indian to the bright, strange 
modernistic mode. es 


Modern Innovations 


While in Colonial days it was cus- 
tomary to have the chintz window 
and bed hangings of the same pat- 
tern, with even the wall paper in 
corresponding design, decorators to- 
day are inclined to use glazed chintz 
tn combination with other fabrics or 
with chintz of solid color. Of course, 
the chintz window hangings may be 
reflected in a chair or two or in a 
sofa upholstered in another pattern 
of chintz; or the dominating color in 
the window hangings may decide the 
hue for the solid-color chintz on a 
chair. 

Qne reason for the popularity of 
this glazed fabric is that its surface 
does not easily collect dust. When 
it needs io be cleaned, a damp cloth 
will freshen it. Nowadays the better 
dry cleaners will take glazed chintz, 
even made-up pieces such as slip 

covers, and restore them. 

This dust-shedding character of 
glazed chintz is especially useful in 
current” ‘attempts to brighten the 
kitchen. Here glazed chintz window 
shades prove -useful-and ornamental. 

An unusual use for glazed chintz is 
the pasting of a cut-out design from 
a figured chintz—perhaps a spray of 
flowers or one of the small pictorial 
schemes—on the backs of the old- 
fashioned wooden chairs. Borders 
cut from old-fashioned Chintz may be 
employed as a decoration for large 
parchment lamp _ shades. Small 


= 
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THE. NEW 


shades of glazed chintz are charm- 
ingly cheerful under light and in 
daytime are gay notes of color tn the 


; room. 
Modern chintzes may be had in 


four different kinds of glazes. These 
range from a hard texture with a 
pronounced sheen to a glossy finish 
to which dust doés not cling, yet-has 
the softness of an ungiazed fabric. 
Then there is a kind with a soft, 
lustrous surface that reproduces the 
gloss gf the Indian calendered 
chintzes. The fourth variety has 
with its shiny surface the stiff body 
that is generally associated with 
giazed chintz, 

Just how long ago the glazing of 
chintz was first practiced is not 
known. Chintz itself was one of the 
novelties introduced from India aftet 
trading was opened up with that 
céuntry in the seventeenth century. 
Possibly glazed chintz was originated 
by the Dutch, who have given us a 
simirairy treated fabric, the “Hol- 
land” cloth used for window shades. 

Even in early times chintz was a 
much prized and serviceable fabric, 
as we know from the references to it 
in letters and books under « variety 
of names. Pintados, calicuts, calli- 
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Glazed Chintz in Window Hangings .and in Chair Upholstery. 


Mancoes and palampores, with the 
Plain ‘‘chint” mentioned by Pepys in 
1663, were some of its designations. 
‘The designs of varly times persist 
on the glazed chintz of today in spite 
of their old-fashioned air because 
they were made by artists. Ober- 
kampf, the famouse French maker 
of chintz, employed the best artists 
of his time—men like Vernet, Lebas 
and Huet. The quaint pictorial de- 
signs of the last named, such as 
“The Miller,” “His Son and the Ass” 
and “The Four Seasons,” are still 
adding to the beauty of our rooms, 
even though drawn 150 years ago. 


Smuggled Cottons 


The drastic prohibitions of the 
English Government (which, in 
order to protect the domestic silk 
and wool industry, forbade between 
1700 and 1775 all importation of 
chintzes and Other decorative stuffs 
from the East) did not prevent the 
use of smuggled printed cottons by 
the well to do. By the last quarter 
of the _century English printed 
chintzes with-new or adapted designs 
were usurping the place of the In- 
dian - fabrics. 

Modern designers are, of course, 


Sixteenth Century Venetian Glass Comes Into Vogue. 


creating new patterns, new arrange- 
ments. of line and coloy reflecting 
modernistic. art. “The old-time pat- 
jterns persist, because they can be 
associated admirably with Other fur- 
nishings borrowed from the same 
decorative periods. 


E recent vogue for Spanish and 
Italian furniture has brought 

.. into greater popularity beautiful 
Venetian giass. Its colors are those 
of precious stones; its designs ap- 
pear in the paintings of the old mas- 
ters. On the Isiand of Murano, near 
Venice, the best of-the old shapes 
are now being reblown by descen- 
dants of the ancient glass blowers in 
order that modern homes may have 
examples of this ware, once made 
particularly for Kings. 

Venetian glass stands apart from 
other glassware in its remarkable 
thinness, its rare color effects and 
its’ shapes—simple, amazingly com- 
plex or decorated. This glass, made 
for six centuries on this Venetian is- 
land, has never been surpassed. 
Many methods employed by its early 
manufacturers are still craft secrets. 

While the ‘makers of Venetian 
glass on Murano Island are creating 
a few new forms inspired by the art 
of the past, many of the designs for 
bowls, vases and jars are copies of 
pieces made ifi the sixteenth century. 
Examples of fragile giass articles 
have been obviously hard to find in- 
tact after 400 years of European tur- 
bulence.’ Yet, with the ardor of lov- 
erg of beauty, designers of Venétian 
glass ‘have sought to recover old de- 
signs from ancient wood engravings, 
tapestries, bric-A-brac and paintings. 

One wonderful lost design became 
available because. Holbein was 80 
fond of putting into his pictures 
beautiful objects of the times. Re- 
productions of the ancient form he 
pictured may now be had in delicate, 
thin glase—a slender necked, two- 
handled vase with a tapering goblet- 
like form ending in a broad, round 
base. A picture by Paul Veronese 
done in the sixteenth century enabled 
‘the glass blowers to reproduce a 
charming bowl-shaped bit of glass 
in a delicate straw color with a small 
neck and broad base. 

As befits the most artistic gilass- 
ware of Europe, the hues in Vene- 
tian glass aré not common. Precious 
and semi-precious stones have given 

their colors and. their names to 
the lavenders and yellows and blues 
that help to make this product dis- 
tinctive. Among the earliest uses of 
glass was that of imitating precious 


CHINTZ MAINTAINS ITS CHEERFUL SWAY 


stones. Venice supplied the Orient 
as well as Europe with false pearis, 
amethysts, turquoises, rubies and 
other gems. Colors of other origins 
also are used—coralina, suggestive of 
the pink of coral: aquamarine, opal. 
escent-crystal, gold. 

The tendency today is to resurrect 
these simpler patterns rather than 
thé ornate ones developed later. Dur- 
ing this second period began the siow 
decadence of design that lasted until 
twentieth century makers of Vene- 
tian glassware began to revive the 
better work: 

For hundreds of years when their 
industry was at its height artistically 
the rulers of the island republte tricd 
in every way to keep secret their 
methods of making this exquisite 
ware. The Island of Murano was 
made the seat of the glass industry. 
Werkmen caught leaving the place 
or divulging the secrets of the craft 
were punished with death. In spite 
of these efforts to keep the industry 
in their own hands,- workers with 
knowledge of methods and patterns 
gradually penetrated other countries. 

Ethereal Glass 


There is something almost ethereal 
in Venetian glass. One bit in a room 
may give to the corner where it is 
placed a touch of high beauty. A 
bowl on a window ledge will show 
against the light all its grace and 
color. As containers for flowers the 
vases or bowls,contribute to the dec- 
orative result, and the clear crystal 
sides of the container permit the 
stems of the flowers to show their 
lines. On a table or low chest one 
of the broad, shallow, circular plat- 
ters will afford an admirable setting 
for a small bronze figure. 

This radiant ‘glass is especially 
suited to rooms suggestive of Italian, 
Spanish or even eighteenth century 
Georgian style, where the exotic 
touch in decoration so often found a 
place. But because of the- variety 
of hues in which Venetian glass may 
be obtained, and because of the many 
sizes and shapes, admirable results 
may be achieved by adding a bit of 
it to almost any interior. 

For formal rooms thefé are repro- 
ductions of those Venetian glass 
chandeliers that once thrilled our an- 
cestors. In one seen recelitly, «a 
seventeenth century pattern, the 
topaz candle arms curved with al! 
the grace of flower stems. Tiny sap- 
phire blue pendants, dangling here 
arid there, added to its charm. An- 
other design in light green glass was 
a@ modern copy of an~ancient silver 
Tuscan oil lamp with three lights. 





By H. I. BROCK 
ya THER cities have talked mag- 
nificently about their me- 

QO morials of the great war so 

hopefully waged to end was. 
Kansas City, conscious of being the 
geographical hub of the United 
States, and sometimes suspected by 
outsiders of an inner conviction that 
she is the register of the heart-beat 
of the American people, the keeper 
of the national conscience, the an- 
nointed successor of Boston as the 
beacon of culture in the Western 
Hemisphere—Kansas City has built 
her war memorial and built it on a 
magnificent scale, 

Characteristically, she refuses to 
name what she has built in honor 
of the men who-fought in the war, 
and died in it, a War Memorial. In- 
stead, it is a Liberty Memorial. It 
celebrates, not the war, with its 
horrid front of grim misery and 
death untimely and violent, but the 
peace won by the war. 

Let Kansas City have it that way. 
The essential thing is that while 
New York's War Memorial—which 
New York would call just that—is 
still a dream of patriots and a hope 
deferred of architects and Artists, 
Kansas City’s Peace-After-the-War 
Memorial is a thing of solid stone. 

Sculpture Uncompleted 


On a -succession of terraces that 
ift its crowning light 360 feet above 
the surrounding country, a great 
shaft of masonry rises sheer 217 feet 
‘rom the broad platform which tops 
the terraces and extends along a 
front of 200 yards. Right and left 
ire low buildings with colonnades of 
classical design. 

Fron the north steps and ramps 
lead up to the platform, and from 
the south approach is along a wide, 
level, tree-lined avenue or mall to a 
formal lawn or tapis vert. The en- 
trance on this side is. flanked by 
winged sphinxes on a grand scale— 
32 feet long and 20 feet high. Near 
the top of the shaft (which is 35 
feet in diameter) are guardian 
winged figures more-than 40 feet 
high, so placed in niches that the 
perpendicular rise of the column. is 
not marred. Just above the guardian 
figures is the censer beaming the 
light. So. | 


The March Past of the Storied ‘East—The Period Before ee: 
© By Baith“Magonigie. 


EAST AND WEST MEET IN PEACE MEMORIAL 


Imposing Monument at Kansas City Records 6,000 Years 
Of History and Depicts America as Heir to the Ages 


~In 1921 Marshal Foch and General 
Pershing and Admiral Beatty and 
General Diaz of Italy and General 
Jacques of Belgium, representative 
commanders of the principal allied 
nations, saw the site dedicated. Two 
years ago the cornerstone was laid. 
Now the memorial.is a fact. Only a 
monumental sculpture is required to 
complete the design—a frieze 400 feet 
long and 13 feet high which is to 
decorate the 50-foot high front, or 
north; wall of the terrace on which 
the shaft with its colossal angels 
stands. 

This frieze, according to plan, is to 
be cut in low relief in three planes 
80 as to leave the front of the ter- 
race, viewed from the aide, still 
seemingly flat. It represents one 
hundred and thirty-three and odd 
yards of opportunity for conspicuous 
success or failure in combining ade- 
quate decorative quality with dra- 
matic effect and historic significance. 
Obviously, a sculpture on such a 
scale on such a monument must 
mean something. A mere decoration, 
however decorative, is not enough. 

The ultimate decision of what pre- 
cisely the sculpture shall be lies with 
the Kansas City committee. How- 
ever, the wall is ready for the carv- 
ing, and designs for the frieze, which 
have been more than four years in 
the making (though they still lack 
final official approval) are now s0 
far advanced toward completion that 
it is possible from photographs of 
the artist’s cartoons to get a very 
fair idea of what the effect would 
be translated into stone. 

By the courtesy of the designer 
Tue New Yor« Trazs is enabled to 
reproduce significant sections of the 
projected frieze, showing the general 
effect, as. well as particular groups 
and figures in more detail. 

The idea which runs through the 
183 yards of carved figures, as 
planned, is a double historical pro- 
cession descending through the ages 
tothe meeting point of East and 


West ‘in America—a meeting point 
appropriately placed in the meeting 
point of the American East and West 
in Kansas City. These United States 
of America are the heirs of all the 
peoples of all the ages. The streams 
of culture of all these ages flow 
down through: the centuries from all 
the sources of Asia, Africa and Eu- 
rope. They. are merged-in the stream 
which carries o¥r population of cos- 
mopolite origin toward the develop- 
ment of the culture which shall be 
truly American, in spite, of being 
made up of all the others, or, at all 
events, levying upon all of them. 


133 Yards of History 


Perhaps Kansas City images that 
culture as being very much closer 
to the present so-called 100 per cent. 
contemporary American model than 
the forces of progress will let it be. 
Perhaps our present mid-American 
model takes into its pedigree a too 
limited selection of elements—inclines 
too much, let us say, to the so-called 
Nordic. But that is-a matter for 
the future to settle. 

The idea of the design here—and 
it is a big, embracing idea—is to give 
credit in the monument which com- 
memorates our emergence from the 
World. War to the world-wide char- 
acter of our origins, to acknowledge 
our obligation to all the great nations 
and all the great civilizations that 


have gone before and out of the suc- 
cessive remains of which all our 
social and cultural fabric is built. 
The historical perspective might 
have been carried back into the Dark 
Ages before civilization began, but 


backed om each side by workmen and 
parsons, and priests and business 
men and women and soldiers and all 
the motley examples of our modern 
selves.. The two columns meet at. 
the feet of the tall female figure of 
the Spirit of America. Reaching up 
the full thirteen feet of the ‘height of 
the frieze, she stands, embodying the 
divine event to which the whole cre- 


that. would have complicated matters} ~ 


needlessly. As a matter of fact, even 
183 yards of histery in stone cannot. 
Include half the civilizations of ‘the 
last 6,000 years or so which have 
contributed more or less directly to 
the making of ours. r 
For- dramatic effect and sculp- 
fural convenience the ascent of man 
to the stage of being the American 
of the second decade of the twentieth 
century is conceived as proceeding in 
two main streams—one from the East 
and one from the West. _Beginning 
on the-teft, therefore, and marching 
toward the centre, we have the cap- 
tains and kings and the wise men 
and the lawgivers and the teachers 
of the Orient in all their exotic and 
picturesque splendor. Beginning on 
the right, and marching likewise to- 
ward the centre, we have the his- 
tory makers of the West—Egypt, 
/Greece, Rome, Charlemagne,. the 
Gothic and Crusading Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and the special 
stream that comes to us through the 
British Isles. Blood relationships 
apart, our political constitution de- 
scends from Magna Charta. Runny- 
méde is no more to be emitted. from 
any right American - pedigree than 
the Declaration of Independence. ; 
There is a point where the Eastern 
stream from the left is merged in 
the American. There is a APoint 


the children of the 
has: been simply 
It is dignified, in 
spite of theatrical elements—dramatic ~ 
as well as symbolical. That is a 


‘combination not too easily achieved 


either In painting or in sculpture... 
Which. makes it worth while to call 


so‘contrived as to centre, each at its 
quarter post of the yardage, in one- 
of the two high moments of the ori- 


where the Western stream from the|: 
_| tight is merged ‘in the American. 


And so the centre of the frieze, ex- 
tending many yards, is all American. 
After the figures of the Colonists, the 
Fathers of the Republic and the 
pioneers we come to the Americans 
of today, the men and women who 
fought the war or somehow saw it 
through, and the young folks who 
gy ecapaatinst aero 

The youngest of the young folks 
are at the head of each column, 


General View of the Kaas City Liberty Memorial, Showing the Wal andthe Placing ofthe Friese. 
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marring the rhythm of the whole. 

So_-far we have spoken of the 
memorial and the scuiptures—of the 
work. But work means workmen. 
In this case it means artists. The 
architect who plannéd the large de- 
eign of the memorial, and, as a re- 
sult of a competition won the direc- 
tion ‘of the entire job, is H. Van 
Buren Magonigie, who is a born New 
Yorker, though his grandfather came 
from Greenock-on-Clyde in Scotland. 
Among other things, Magonigie has 
been President of the Architectural 
League 


Other Contributors 


Robert Aitken, whose birthplace is 
on the Pacific Coast, is responsible 
for the colossal winged guardians 
aloft on the shaft. Magonigie him- 
self did the sphinxes, with simple 
Planes and wings folded forward. 
Jules. Guerin, a native Missourian 
who has gone afield a bit since that 
- nativity, has done for the interior of 
one of the flanking buildings a mural 
which presents against a vision of 
the Allies in arms the tribute of the 
living to the dead. D. Putnam Brin- 
ley, who belongs to New York and 
New Engiand, has done decorative 


ered wagon route on which Kansas 
City was a way station, is Mrs. Ma- 


q* 
ipdseteny 
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erable field ‘and obviously the assem- 
| bling of the ghostiy host for that 


The March Past of the Storied East—From Bethlehem to Mahomet. 


A little ahead marches with solemn 
step and slow Hammurabi reading 
his own laws upon a scroll. Next 
appears Rameses coming up out-of 
Egypt to be the scourge of Asia; 
then Moses, who also came out of 
Egypt and walks imposingly here as 


Philistines, Assyrians, Lydians also 
join-the march in which is pomp of 
horses and chariots; then Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with his eunuch fan 


ure, with his proper juniper tree. 

“These teachers of the older relig- 
fons are succeeded by the Nativity, 
with the Mother of God and the 
Christ Child, and the shepherds, and 
Joseph and the Magi. After that 
come more Hastern folk, the nomads 
who flourished in the centuries just 
after the Christian era, Huns and 
raiding Mongols, Chinese and Hindus 


by the way, is a much less success- 
ful group, both as art.and-as pasg- 
eantry. | It takes the central winged 
figure to redeem it from the com- 


which ‘will carry the frieze 

it has a slight camber or curve 

end to end so that it is a foot hi; 

im the centre. The frieze has 
‘same camber. The result is a ce 
tain sweep which would be lacking 
if the line of the wall were on a dead 


was a sister of the Mary Devlin who 
married Edwin Booth, was a boy in 
New York in the days of the famous 
Booth Theatre, at. Sixth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street, of which -his 
father wag manager. The son began 
his professional career in the offices 
of Calvert Vaux, who was the asso- 
ciate of Frederick Law Olmsted in 
planning Central Park. Afterward 
he worked with Stanford White and 
almost his first job with that arbiter 
elegantiorum was the immediate 
supervision of the work of remodel- 
ing the house in Gramercy Park 


horns, worked: into a graceful de- 
sign—remain to this day examples 
of his early skill and taste. The 
Church of the Paulist Fathers, at 
Eighth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street, is another. 


Among the notable public works 


One of Four Guardian Angels 
of the. Memorial. 


Robert Aitken, N. A., Sculptor. 


The Eastern Pageant—After the Christian Era. 


of various picturesque and opposing 
dynasties and sects, bring the series 
down to the time of Mohammed. This 
is one of the -most historically in- 
triguing and pictorially. (and deco- 
ratively) effeetive-parts of-the friese: 
The designer has called attention to 


© Bdith Magonigic. 


the circumstances that the Virgin} for which’ he has been responsible 
Mother is the -enly woman's figure/since are the half-a-million-dollar 
in the entire Eastern regiment. This | memorial to William McKinley at 
is not true of the Western contin-}Canton, Ohio, and the Maine Monu- 
gent and naturally cannot be true of| ment at the Columbus Circle en- 
the modern American force which} trance to Central Park. 

holds. the centre of the line. This,| Attilio Piccirilli was the associated 


sculptor in. this case. Another proj- 
ect. on an ambitious scale of which 
Magonigie is designer is the techni- 
cal’ schools at Indianapolis, with 


Of the other cooperators in the 
Kansas City Memorial Robert Ait- - 


works of mark and merit) for the 
George Rogers Clark equestrian 
group near the gates of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in Charlottesville, 
for which Magonigie did the pedes- 


twin structures in the classical style 
which flank the shaft to east and 
west. The other is called Memory 
Hall and houses the Guerin mural 


/ 
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SEEING CAMBRIDGE WITH AMERICAN EYES 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Chapel and the 5 aaiieinlae of Fitzwil- 
liam- Museum, , the lingering impres- 
sion of the university ia brick— 
blackened, crusted, sagging, mag- 
nificent, but brick. ; 

In the quadrangles—which are not 
often secluded and still, but un- 
planted and open, sometimes only 
three-sided—you walk not on gravel 
or: lawn -but on lemon-size cobble- 
stones—perhaps suggesting that you 
need not look for primroses in the 
arduous path of learning. 

Even Trinity—the dominating col- 
‘lege in the university; largest by far, 
with her 600 students; famous al- 
ways for her dons of world repute 
as scientists; the college—to which 
Harvard every year sends a prize 


scholar and a half dozen of his class- |. 


mates “on their own”—looks dour 
and feels forbidding, with her vast 
main court of cobblestones under 
your soles. Yet loyal Cantabs here 
find beauty and call those stones tra- 
dition—as much tradition as the 
manuscript of “Lycidas” in the 
Trinity Library. And their admira- 
tion rises in only slightly less de- 
gree over bricky old Emmanuel, the 
Alma Mater of John Harvard, to 
which Harvard College also sends a 
scholar every year to occupy the 
rooms in which John Harvard lived 
and studied. 

I went to look at those rooms. 
They are up one flight in a thir- 
teenth century building originally 
tenanted. by Dominican friars, who 
after 300 years were expelled. The 
delicious smell of an antique gar- 
ret is in Harvard’s lodgings, with 
their foot-deep window seats, smooth 
oak paneling and carved fireplace. 
Over the fire are the of Em- 
manuel to the right, to the left a 
shield painted with the college col- 
ors. There is a door in each corner, 
one opening into a coal bin, another 
to a spacious bedroom giving upon 
a singing garden, a third to the 
“gyp” room. (The Oxford “scout” is 
called in Cambridge the “gyp.”) 


He Liked Red Flannel 


This arrangement is common to 
most of the colleges in Cambridge. 
The gyp room is really a pantry, 
where the gyp prepares breakfasts 
and luncheons to serve to ‘his stu- 
dent. In the middle of the room was 
a large square table backed against 
a lounge, and there was a carpet 
that looked as if it antedated Har- 
vard himself. In a room of this sort 
one does not want much that is new. 

1 talked with the “bedder,” as the 
ancient and genial women who make 
beds in the university. are called. 
They. all look alike, with camel's 
feet, white apron and black hat 
straight as a cork in a bottle, glori- 
fied with black plumage resembling 
a small feather duster, 

“The gentieman in ‘ere lawst 
year,” said she, “’ad a big piece of 
red flannel stuck on the wall with 
*Ayvard on hit.” 

In Oxford the main streets and 
many of the. smaller streets and 
lanes run straight, with right angles 
at corners sharp as those in a mod- 
‘ern American city. These main 
streets, tight packed with new 
stores, hum with commerce and 
traffic, so that Oxford without her 
colieges would hardly appear to 
reach back beyond the last century. 

Cambridge is in direct contrast. 
King’s Parade itself, the principal 
avenue, curves like a rainbow, and 
once off it you are in a network, as 
surely as if the founders of the town 
had laid a piece of fishnet on a 
table and said: “Let us build in the 
holes.” This irregularity makes Cam- 
bridge the more medieval, the more 
interesting city. 

As Oxford has her Cherwell and 
Isis for punting, canoeing and var- 
sity eights, so Cambridge has her 
Cam; but while most of the Oxford 
colleges are somewhat. remote from 
the water, most of the Cambridge 
’ colleges or their grounds run down 
to the river, to form the famous 
-“backs.” Queen’s, King’s, - Clare, 





Trinity, St. John’s and Magdalen 
have some of their oldest buildings 
actually at the water edge—like the 
Palaces along the canals of Venice— 
and eight exquisite old stone bridges 
built by various colleges, whose 
grounds extend on both sides, cross 
the Cam at intervals. 

From leaded Tudor windows, high 
above the water, students with uku- 
leles play on Summer evenings a re- 
verse serenade to, girls from Newn- 


‘ham and Girton (the Cambridge 





Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Photo by Brown Bros. 


women’s 
punts. 
For an hour's canoeing, between 
rifts at one end and a dam at the 
other, the Cam is navigable__Below 
the dam the river widens, and there 
the colleges row their shells by the 
score, practicing all year until May 
week (the third week in June, how- 
over), when the culminating eights 
races—in which Americans. are al- 
ways prominently seated—are held. 
With American students in Cam- 


colleges), gliding by in 


bridge rowing is the most popular 
sport, whether they have had pre- 
vious experience or not. Every man 
can at least make his second or 
third college crew, and the disap- 
pointing elimination incident to var- 
sity try-outs. never injures a man’s 
‘chances for fun within his own col- 
lege boats. 

After rowing, rugger and soccer 
attract the visitors from overseas. 
But here again, as at Oxford, it is 








@ case of sport for sport’s sake, and 


MANY PRESIDENTS DEVOTED TO SPORT 


( Continued from Page 14 ) 

Jefferson's “Notes on Virginia” has 
been described as the first compre- 
hensive account of the topography, 
natural history and resources of any 
North American commonwealth. Its 
influence was wery great. It was 
largely through his interest that 
Lewis and Clark were dispatched on 
their history-making expedition. 
With them went Jefferson’s injunc- 
tion to look out especially for any 
animals they had not seen before. 

Many of the Presidents have been 
great walkers. Lincoln particularly 
loved to wander and talk with his 
little son, Tad. With recent Presi- 
dents, walking has become more of 
a task. It is health-giving exercise 
and so part of their job; a certain 
amount must be done every day. 
Roosevelt enjoyed everything in the 
form of exercise, going so far as 
to set up a gymnasium in the White 
House. This Mr. Taft maintained 
and thither he resorted with his 
physical trainer every morning at 7— 
not for the fun of it, lke his pre- 
decessor, but for the necessity of re- 
stricting his weight. 
\ With the advent of Laddie Boy, 
dogs became a factor of importance 


in White House news. More time- 


honored and marked hag been the 
Presidential attachment to the horse. 
All the Presidents who were soldiers 
or farmers’ sons first were as much 
at home in the saddle.as they were 
at the desk; but the real centaur 
was General Grant. Grant's love of 
horses dates even before the time 
when he first called a horse by name. 
At 7 he broke a three-year-old colt 
that had been used with the saddle 
but never with a vehicle. While his 
father was gone from the farm one 
day, he hauled wood “on the sled-to 
which the colt was attached. The 
next year he became a regular 
teamster on his father’s place. He 
used to stand on the horses’ bare- 
backs as he took them to water and 
practiced holding on at top speed 
with one foot and a rein. 

When circuses came that way with 
the old pony trick, the boy Grant 





always volunteered to ridé.. Once, 
the story is told, he mounted a par- 
ticularly vicious little circus pony. 
It pitched and tossed in vain: The 
boy stayed on. Then the ringmas- 
ter signaled to a monkey. Promptly 
it hopped up behind.the young rider, 
then on to his shoulders, and clung 
on by his hair. The audience 
shrieked and yelled at the fun, but 
the ringmaster scowled as the boy 
held fast. Finally the act was called 
off. { 

When one of his subordinate Gen- 
erals came to Grant just after he 
was appointed Lieutenant General 
and inquired what his plans for the 
campaign were, he replied: “Gen- 
eral,.I have a fine horse out here. 
I want you to go and look at him.” 
Whether the leader was more inter- 
ested in the horse than in the cam- 
paign or whether he merely wished 
to avoid the question, the subor- 
dinate was left to decide. At least 
the substitute topic was a typical 
one. All who came in contact with 
the General soon discovered his fond- 
ness for horses. For diversion from 
the burdens of the Presidential of- 
fice, nothing served Grant so ad- 
mirably as a pair of the fast trot- 
ters fashionable in post-bellum days, | «ner 
unless, perhaps, it was a trip to 
Long Branch, where he donned his 
long-sleeved, smocklike bathing suit 
and forgot his cares in the surf. 


Presidents and Horses 


The horse still figures. to a con- 
siderable extent in the recreation of 
Presidents. Roosevelt as the Rough 
Rider, everybody knows. McKinley 
rode to some extent; Taft on horse- 
back was a familiar figure in Wash- 
ington parks, and Warding was 
something of a horseman. 

In recent years, however, golfing 
has loomed: larger than riding as a 
Presidential sport. In his gray 
flanne] trousers (before the days of 
Plus fours), striped shirt with long 
sleeves, green Scotch cap and high 
hobnailed doeskin shoes, Taft might 
be spotted on the links playing & 
quiet, deliberate game. Sometimes 


he would. stand and talk to the ball 
before he started, they say, and now 
and then he would stop to add up 
his score. His hearty laugh rang 
over the fairway when he made a 
good drive; ‘and bad luck brought its 
Proper response, as strong, upon 
occasion, as ‘‘Oh, fiddle’’ or ‘‘Oh, 
pshaw."’ 
President Wilson was something of 
a@ golfer, too—stanch , to 
play in a snow flurry or rain; but 
as the burdens of office increased, 
he chose rather to attend baseball 
games. Harding had the reputation 
of being the best golfer among the 
Presidents. He took it. up long after 
he entered pubdjic life. With e group 
of Senators he was once spending a 
week-end with the late Secretary of 
War Weeks, then Senator from 
Massachusetts. When the other 
‘guests went out to play golf on the 
\links at Bretton Woods, Harding 
went along to watch. He had 
‘played as a youngster, but that was 
long ago. Casually he picked up a 
club-and tried a shot. Like many 
another amateur he had a break of 
luck; and, after that, they could not 
keep him off the links. 
When the possibility of having an- 
other Presidential golfer became ap- 
parent to the colored locker boys at 
the Chevy Chase Club, there was 
much rivalry as té where he should 
be placed. The ground floor boy 
was particularly eager to have him, 
since he had lost Taft. The upper 
floor boy admitted that serving Taft 
Was not an unmixed honor, since he 
was kept busy while the President 
was dressing carrying; glasses of 
water. Nevertheless he sought’ to 
take his chances with another Chief 
Executive. 
. President Harding’s successor fur- 
nished no occasion to renew the con- 
test. About the future, of course, 
one can never tell.; Mr. Coolidge 
pitched into fishing with no prelimi- 
Rary announcement; 
the public another shock. Pérhaps 
when he has attained proficiency in 
the Adirondack lakes, he will try his 





hand on the Chevy Chase links. 


he may give| 1 





Ih the cloisters* or on’ 
the students jay pol- 


5 inhed floors, which are then roofed~ 
circus tents, 
| against the ever-tmpending rain. 


with canvas, like 


There is not much divergence from 


‘}the American custom in these — 
dances, except that nearly ali the 


men and girls go in parties of 
from eight to twelve and dance only 


in.” These parties dine private- 


students’ rooms before the - 


It is traditional that the less 

and more durable couples face 

about 7:30 A. M., after 

last note of the last encore has 
from the saxophone. - 


All the music is American jazz. 


layed by café orchestras up from 
London; but the copyright royalties 
are heavy, and after midnight, when 
the dancers are somewhat less ex- 
acting, many airs are repeated. 

Sir Arthur Bhipley, the eminent 
zoologist, master of Christ's College 
and a university wit, not long ago 
sat watching the ball in Christ's 
Quad.. He was a little tired, 

“These girls,” he murmured, “put 
me in mind of a photographic studio. 
They are ail either underdeveloped 
or overexposed.” : 

- Cambridge's Attractions 

I talked with an American study- 
ing literature in Cambridge and 
asked him why he chose Cambridge 
rather than Oxford, when the Cam- 


bridge dons are chiefly noted: for: 


science, whereas Oxford has been 
commanding somewhat more atten- 
tion both in classics and in modern 
languages. 

“I know that,” he said, “but, even 
if I never wrote a line myself, I 
wanted to dream-where the poets 
have dreamed.” 

“Yet surely Oxford,” I answered, 
“with her memories of Raleigh, Ad- 
dison and Steele, Johnson, Shel- 
ley——" 

“Yes, I have seen that memorial 
to Shelley. It looks like a statue 
in a Y. M. C. A. swimming pool.” 

I could not very. successfully re- 
fute that, and he went.on: 

“Trinity has a letter from Byron. 
He signed it, ‘Yeurs ever and truly,’ 
and he says that ‘Allegra is’ grow- 
ing and has increased in good looks 
and obstinacy.’ Then there is Bacon 
writing to his brother: and,. if it’s 
any feather in the cap of Baconians, 
his handwriting is exactly like 
Shakespeare's autographs. There is 
Thackeray writing after a visit to 
Cambridge. He says: -‘The dons 
thought I had come to put them in 
a book.’ 

“gt. John’s offers Ben Jonson’s 
copy of Aristophanes, poems of Prior 
and Wordsworth, a letter of Eras- 
mus and the later Butler's manu- 
script of the ‘Psalm of Montreal.’ 
You know that scorching thing—‘O 
God! O Montreal!’ and so on. 
King’s has a jetter from Walpole and 
Rupert \. Brooke's manuscript of 
Grantchester. A letter of Gray does 
for Pembroke, and letters of Jeremy 
Taylor and Harvey, the blood-circu- 
lation man, for Caius. A lot of 
others I don’t bring to mind exactly, 
but St. Catherine’s has something of 
Shirley, Clare of Latimer and Trinity 


"Hall of Herrick. 


“Then go and. see in Trinity Li- 
brary the book with all of Milton’s 
minor poems. He wrote roughly on 
the left pages_and revised on the 
right. Look at the Tennyson mant- 
scripts—all there except three. You 
will see a good many of his copy- 
books with pages of writing torn 
out. That’s what Tennyson — used 
when he wanted to light his pipe. 


There may be nothing in it, but just 
thinking all those men having once 
Played round here somehow prods 
me into writing, too.” 
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] the French abolished 
their monarchy with its 


train of Princes, Dukes |* 


Marquises, Counts and 
Lords and Ladies of the. Bedcham- 
ber,” they cut off, along with the 
head of Louis XVI, all these courtly. 
titles. Every Frenchman was plain 
f{Atizen and every Frenchwoman 
Citizeniess—on pain of having their 
heads likewise cut off. When the. 
Russians so curtly disposed of the 
Czar and the Gatind Dukes and their 
Princes afd Counts, every Russian, 
male,and ‘female; became Comrade, 
>On peril of being done to death in a 
cellar by an agent of the Cheka. In 
each case the leveling process was 
simple and, for the time being, ex- 
tremely effective. 

Here in the United States of 
America we have had no King for 
150 years, and titles are expressly 
forbidden by the same Constitution 
that. prohibits the sale or manufac- 
ture of alcoholic beverages.. And yet 
the use of titles is instinctive with 
us. If your taxicab driver has occa- 
sion to address you, he calls you 
“chief’’—so does the boy who de- 
livers your laundry, the park bum 


who asks you for a cigarette, the} 


traffic officer on the crossing, ever 
your associate in the office, if you 
have more gray haire than he. 

Gentiemen of a certain age in. Vir- 
ginia‘and Kentucky have been Colo- 
nels by popular brevet for genera- 
tions. ‘They are Colonels still. But 
if they come to New York they, too, 
are addressed as chief. The flatter- 
ing inference is that we are a nation 
of. chiefs. 

We are also a nation of sensitive 
souls. Foreigners have taken note 
of how thin-skinned we are But 
now comes a profession in which the 
proportion of foreigners is so over- 
whelming as to bring us an acute re- 
minder of how national is the fail- 
\ing. it is solemniy announced to 
the, public that the man who is not 
humiliated by waiting on: you at 
table—or indignant at receiving a tip 
for his services—is humiliated by be- 
ing called a “waiter.” The word 
“has taken on a menial signifi- 
cance.” 


The French Customs 

Nobly the President of the United 
Restaurant Owners’ Association ap- 
pears as the champion of his allies 
in the task of getting the public and 
the public's victuals together. He re- 
minds us that the French so thor- 
oughly appreciate the dignity of din- 
ing room service that they call the 
head -waiter “maitre d’hétel’—mas- 
ter of the dining room staff. He 
might have added-that-they -also call 
the chief steward on an Atlantic 
liner maftre d’hétel. But they call 
the rank and file waiter, ashore or 
afloat, plain ‘‘garcon’—which is 
**boy,’’ as they say it in China, and 
as you say it to the young gentle- 
man who deliberately does errands 
in offices, 

Supposing they do. We might eas- 
fly improve on the French and call 
all our waiters ‘‘master’’—which 
would automatically make the head- 
waiter headmaster and lift him to 
the level of the learned person in 
cap and gown who presides over our 
Select private schools for boys—the 
ones that affect the English public 
school manner. The academic head- 
masters might object, but that would 
not matter much. As it is,, the per- 
son who commands, under the head- 
waiter, a’ platoon or company of 
waiters, is called ‘‘captain’’ without 
protest from the army, navy, ma- 
tines, the National Guard, the mer- 
chant shipping service, the Salva- 
tion Army or the precinct comman- 
ders of the metropolitan pplice. 

There are even cautious or consid- 
erate diners who call all waitere 
“‘eaptain,’' t6 be on the safe side; 
and the practice would certainly be 

“more general if there were not still 
a great many Americans who do not 
know that the dining-room order of 
precedence includes 4a captain, 
Which reminds one that politic pas- 
sengers.in Pujiman cars have been 
known to address the porter as 

‘‘captain,”’ while a negro elevator 


boy of excellent manners and amiable 
disposition habitually salutes as 
*‘cap’’ an officer of company com- 
mander’s rank in the military 
service of the United States. The 
officer does not seem to mind. 
Neither did the porter object to the 
politic passenger’s form of greeting. 

Germany has been a republic only 
a few years. It got to be a republic 
without ‘cutting off any royal and 
imperial heads and did not even 
wreck the royal palace. In fact, 1%, 
was only the other day that the 
Kénigsplatz in front of that palace 


somehow sounds French. 


became Platz der Republik—which | 








“The British Army of Occupation Punctiliously Requesting the Attention of ‘Ober.’” 


And yet as far back as a year ago 
a traveler from France arriving in 
Germany heard the British soldiers 
of the then army of occupation very 
punctiliously requesting the atten- 
tion: of ‘‘ober’’ when they desired 
beer and sausages in“the restaurant 
on the Dom Platz. The person who 
‘was so addressed and who brought 
the beer was the person who before 
the republic was addressed as 
“*keliner.’” Which made it seerh that 
the British soldiers—who were Scots 
were being most un-Britannically 
tactful. But it presently appeared 
that everybody in Germany called 





the keliner ober. Every waiter had 


“THE. WAITER SEEKS A DIGNIFIED TITLE 


Tips Do Not Humiliate Him, but. He Would Prefer to Be. 
Addressed ina Way That Has No Menial Significance 


been promoted over his own head, 
as it were, to headwaiter or captain 
—whichever the over-waiter —_ 
pened to be. 

There was a German republican 
example of a leveling process by 
courtesy ‘promotion—without effec- 
tive rank or advance of pay. Some 
people went further and said ‘‘herr 
ober.” By strict analogy we in New 
York ought, when we want ham 
and eggs, to appeal to ‘‘Mr. Cap- 
tain.” It would then be a problem 
how to work out a form of address 
for the person who must not be 
called ‘‘waitress.’"” A customary 
subterfuge of the ‘‘diffident, modest 
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dans and r 3% are on hand. 
for on ordinary days: Meadow Brook 
invites: the countryside to practice 
games and. casual matches. Only 
the big tournaments require or 
and admission charges. 

The visitor is allowed to stand 
along the sideboards and watch.. He 
can do no bettér than to betake him- 
self to the picket ‘lines at the end 
of the field. Here he may pick up 
more atmosphere of polo in a period 
or two than elsewhere during several 
games. These picket lines are where 
the spare horses wait. with their 
grooms and handlers. Here the 
watcher can find that “close contact” 
which always delights the gallery 
in any sport. 

Each player must have: at least 
four horses. Games are divided up 
into seven-and-a-half-minute periods. 
Pheegaed are usually eight of these, and 
it is obvious that one horse cannot 
play them all. Kipling’s story of a 
polo pony has a line which says 
something about his team “riding 
with their/necks for sale.” And in 
that (the Britisher has perhaps come 
nearer than-—any -other writer to de- 
scribing in a few words the reason 
why a polo enthusiast is never cured. 

It is an odd quirk of human na- 
ture that: those who risk their necks 
are always envied and admired. We 
are fascinated by the chap who-dares 
to risk his life. And the crazier 
the -rider, the \wilder chances he 
takes, the greater favorite he is with 
the watchers. Any one who has ever 
heard the line of grooms, chauffeurs 
and their companions on the east 
side of the field. “whee” for Tommy 
Hitchcock knows that. 

Hitchcock is a Long Island boy 
who has come along now tothe ripe 
old age of 27 and to a4 point in the 





game where he is the only player in 


STARS OF THE POLO WORLD GATHER HERE 


the world compared favorably with 
Milburn, except, perhaps, the dy- 
namic little Lewis Lacey, who has 
led his Argentine team here this year 
for the second time. And Hitchcock 
is the wildest rider of the lot, only 
saving himself by the sheer audacity 
of his rough riding. 

Another reason for the charm of 
polo. is its absolute amateurism. 
Those anxious for further popu- 
larization of the’ game have been 
seeking for a more permanent group- 
ing of the men in teams, but the 
players’ cannot see this. They are 
in it for the fun of it, and one day 
may find two men fighting hard 
against each other who previously 
were riding on the same team, 
Players divide up for their informal 
games so as to best place the 
strength and provide the keenest 
competition. 

“Big, Four” Divided 


Of course this interchangeability 
is abandoned in an international 
match. Then, for months—some- 
times for more than a year before 
the match—horses and men congre- 
gate from all over the country and 
@ -process of -elimination is carried 
on to find the four best men for the 
team. 

This year the members of the latest 
“Big. Four’—Mliburn the. captain, 
Hitchcock, Malcolm Stevenson and 
J. Watson Webb—are divided up to 
play through the tournaments, as 





Ola. England and borrow direct. 


and shy" in the -politer sex is to 
call the haughty, or affable creature, 
as the case may be, ‘‘young lady.’ 
Usually no protest results. As for 


over the “‘young ladies,"* you can 
read her title quite dlear. 
“thostess."" That is why she does 
not, as a rule, wear a uniform. 
And, by the way, here ir a broad 
hint of what to do about the head 
waiter. You do not have to wound 
the feelings of the headmaster of 
St. Paul's or of Groton by borrow- 
ing for the dining room the title they 
have imported. from England for 
‘academic use. You can go back to 
The 
head “waiter—especially in ‘tye Old 
English chop house,’" with red-and- 
white checked table cloths and a cook 


jin a white cap visibly carving the 


roast . beef—becomes ‘‘the host,” 
“‘mine host’’ if he will stand for It. 
Why not? That’s even better than 
“maitre d’hdtel,"” which, whatever 
it sounds like, is in fact and history 
a. menial title or something not yet 
quite precisely distinguishable from 
it. Whereas “the host’’ is ‘‘le pa- 
tron”—the proprietor by customary 
implication—not the master of the 
household staff only, but the master 
of the house:. After all, the real pro- 
prietor is usually a company or a 
corporation and cannot be corpore- 
ally present. 

Of course, there linger among us 
still a few people who prefer not to 
be casuals in their dining, even when 
they dine out. They go to accus- 
tomed places and are waited on by 
accustomed persons. The actual per- 
son called in consultation over the 
important question of what is good 
to eat that night—or that noon—is 
not “waiter’’ or “garcgon’’ or “kell- 
ner.’’ He is. John or Louis or Adolf. 
If it is she, it may be June or Marie 
—though for some of us they do best 
as “mademoiselle."’ 

A Comfortable Relation 


Here is a comfortable relation 
where the personal equation counts 
more than theories of democracy or 
prejudices of aristocracy, and where 
the essential is equality of good man- 
ners on each side, Of course, wher 





ball in the importance which team 
work plays in its execution. Four 
individuals, be they the greatest ex- 
ponents of the game in ‘the world, 
are helpless against players of- even 
ordinary merit who have developed 
and skillfully employ team play in 
action. For the lover-of style, there 
is sheer ecstasy in watching Milburn 
feed up a ball, Stevenson set it up, 
and Wébb riding ahead to clear out 
the enemy, while Hitchcock comes 
on it in one of his smashing, crash- 
ing drives for a goal. 

It takes years to make an inter- 
nationalist in polo, Milburn and the 
others started playing as children, 
just as their children are playing 
now at Aiken in the Wintertime 
and at the Hitchcock. estate in the 
Summer under the watchful eye of 
Mrs. Hitchcock, a great horsewoman. 
Tommy Hitchcock’s father, by the 
way, played on the. first of the 
American teams in the first ef the 
international matches. 
~After thirty years at the sport 
Milburn still practices his hitting as- 
siduously on days when there is nc 
game; for the gentle art of hitting 
a small, wooden ball bouncing along 
the turf, from —the-back-of -a -hard- 
running horse, is no simple pro- 
cedure. : 

The crowds at those matches form 
no small part of the spectacie.. Tc 
a great extent it is the same type 
that goes to our other big amateur 
events, only more so; which is to 
say that polo attracts beauty and 
fashion and wealth—the aristocracy 
of democracy. Here Loveliness 
watches Valor, and the modern 
knight rides forth to battle on the 


adorned, smiling, ready to applauc 
her champion through the oid, old 
drumfire of hoofs on turf—the thrill- 
ing music of man on horseback rid- 





4ing forth to warfare once again. 


polo field, with his lady fair richly; 


one travels these comfortable asso- 
ciations are interrupted; but the 
habits of mutual consideration they 
have engendered do not necessarily 
get mislaid on the road. 

That ik why, perhaps, it is very 
important. to get settled this matter 
of. the proper way of addressing 
strange dining foom attendants. If 
the plain English term “waitdr,’’ 
which has served us for a century or 
so, has got so its plainness hurts, 


waiter that doesn’t hurt? There are 
much-traveled individuals (as every- 
body knows) who have the same 
name for all waiters, as George, if 
man of color; or James, if he 

But it takes a special kind 


‘gentleman im waiting might wear 
upon his jacket a neat little badge 
like that worn .by the conductors on 
the Fifth Avenue buses.. Each of 
these conductors, who almost always 
speaks with a rich brogue not long 

out of Ireland, and each one. of 
whom seems to be the pink of natural 
courtesy (as the rules of the com- 
pany require), wears his own name 
as a label, with “Mr.”’ carefully 
prefixed—thus, ‘‘Mr. Terence O’Sul- 
livan.”’ 

It. was in a New York delieaheasad 
shop, which was also a “sandwich 
parlor,” and kept open late, as such 
places do in these days when regt- 
lar restaurants go dark early and are 
very secret about what they do.after- 
ward—if anything. A young man 
came in and bought a 
wich. 

“Is that all, chief?’ said the man 
behind the delicatessen counter. 

“That's all, chief,"’ said the young 
man who had got the sandwich, and 
went out through the swinging door 
| into the night. H..1. B. 





the superior person who presides . 


She > ts . - 


then what is the way to call the 


cheese sand- 
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LONDON LAUGHS WITH. DEWAR 


( Continued from Page 10 ) 


—subjects on which it was absolutely 
impossible to say anything new. To- 
day, we give our speakers much 
more latitude in what they say and 
we have cut the number of speeches 
in two. The result is that ovr din- 
ners are in every way more attrac- 
tive. And our seating arrangement, 





fas Pe ck 

Lord Dewar _was.asked how he 
prepared his own speeches. 

“T don’t prepare them,” he said. 
“T used to. I shall never forget the 
first speech I ever made. It was in 
the old St. James's Hall, where the 
Piccadilly Hotel now stands. That 
speech I prepared. I not only pre- 
pared it but T also rehearsed it sen- 


tence by sentence. And when the] 


time came to deliver ‘it, I imagined 
that my audience was a field of tur- 
nips, an idea. which gave me cour- 
age and confidence to get through 
what I. had to say. 

“But nowadays I don’t. prepare 
speechés. .A laboriously prepared 
speech is seldom a success. It is too 
set and conventional. Prepare notes 
if you like, but always tear them up 
before you set out for your dinner. 
My experience has been that the 
successful after-dinner ‘speaker 
leaves as much as possible to his 
audience. Given a sense of humor 
to begin with, a speaker must stim- 
ulate his audience’s imagination. 


Nothing is more éffective than an} 


unfinished joke. If the speaker 


knows the exact moment. at which} 


to drop it, his sudience will airiys 
finish it for him.” 





EUROPE REJECTS SKYSCRAPERS 
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is that America should be more con- 
servative in-these things than Eu- 
rope, their birthplace; that the es- 
sentially modern in thought or art 
must be born in Europe and adopted 
by America.-The dominant impulse, 
according to his viewpoint, is for 
sensation—a drunkenness of size and 
height which in turn’ reduces and 
dissolves life of its true proportions 
and values and renders the Ameri- 
can unhappy when he is not inces- 
santly and outwardly active. The 
hunger for life destroys living! 
Standing before the cofossal fa- 
cades and “massifs” of Broadway 
downtown, Mendelsohn cries agains: 
the towers: “You are the joy-cry 
of Wealth and Power, the victory 
cry over old Europe and fhe whole 
world. Loud beyond measure, but 
also imposing silence beyond mea- 
sure! A delirium of the dead—phan- 
toms of a still greater America.” 
~ He sees the dizzy. walls fighting 
one another for the upper reaches 
of the.air, white elevations in. blaz- 
ing sunlight and others black in the 
deep shadow of chimneylike streets, 
and he bows in wonder before these 
stupendous dimensions reared upon 








the smallest base and space. These 
works of human beings compel ad- 
miration, though at the same time 
they deprive one of the belief in the 
value of human beings. This ac- 
celerated life no longer urges man 
into the power of the creative spirit 
and its highest manifestation, art, 
but merely into the maw of the 
mighty centrifugal funnel of gold. 
Six hundred thousand persons are 
housed upon less than 150,000 square 
yards of soil. Man becomes a mite, 
or at best an ant or a bee. 

In an up-ended view of the Equi- 
table Building Mendelsohn sees the 
second period of the skyscraper—the 
pilasters freed from decoration and 
delusive bits of Gothic. Here clarity 
has begun to set in and a grasp of 
the real spirit of our period. In the 
Shelton Hotel the third period of the 
skyscraper comes to fruition—a per- 
ception of the true essence of cubic 
space, closed surfaces, the elevation 


‘lof mere mass to the mastery of co- 


ordinated. masses. In the Tribune 
Tower in Chicago he sees a rever- 
sion to the phantasy of Woolworth 
Gothic, though in a freér, broader. 
sense. 

The Administration Building of the 
Larkin Soap Company in Buffalo he 
regards as a true and powerful work 
of imaginative art. The ponderous, 
smooth, cylindrical. silos of Chicago 
and Buffalo wring admiration from 
him. Here are the tall bastions and 
strongholds of industrialism—organ- 


ee 





isms that ruthlessly decree their own 
forms and faces. Even naked utili- 
tarianism may produce an abstract 
beauty. 

It is this beauty, arising out of a 
common will, out of a common goal 
and ideal, which Mendelsohn ,sees in 
the ever-growing harmony, in the 
poise and serene _ self-expression 
which here and there are beginning 
to inspire the separate organic units 
of our architectural weiter. In time 
the dangerous striving for effect will 
be elevated to the grand achieve- 
ment, and the audacity of genius 
will win to the highest peake—those 
peaks upon ‘which a true national 
architecture will express the soul of 
an entire people. 


CAPRI TO HAVE 
A NEW GATE 
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terrace commands the bay and dis- 
tant Vesuvius, 

Behind, the town climbs abruptiy 
part way up the mountainside. The 
streets are narrow passageways, 
scarcely wide enough for three per- 
sons to walk abreast. Many of the 
streets are stairways that intricately 
crook and wind. Here you see a 
house of vivid Italian pink and next 
to it a structure of Moorish imprint, 
with arched windows and doorways 
and with portal designs like those 
found in Tunisia and Tripolitania. 

To the west the little town ex- 
tends along the ridge of the hill, its 
villas and hotels scattering down 
both southern and the northern 
slopes. A road leads up the face of 
the precipice, around a bend, and 
on to Anacapri, a village perched on 
a ledge midway between sea and sky. 

Capri’s native quarter, hugging 
the mountainside on the. east, is a 
fascinating labyrinth of steps; of 
passageways that dive under low 
arches, cut through buildings and 
suddenly leap out again. 


A stroll through thjs section at} 


night is an adventure. Shadowy 


figures flit. The streets are poor'y. 


lighted, sometimes for stretches not 
lighted at all. You hear a song, 
coming down from above, from that 
mysterious region of arches -and 
stone steps. You go out upon a 
tiny open terrace and see the lights 
of villas twinkling on the mountain- 
side below, ships. moving= in the 
harbor, or a new moon outlining the 
profile ee i ee 
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In bet teind with your invest= 
ment funds, secured by ‘first mort-.. 
gages én incéme-earning -proper-- 
ties, remember. that the eventual 
return of your principal at matur- 
ity is even more important than 
the size of the semi-annual return. 
The Prudence Company, Inc., not 
only pays yous4%%, ‘but Guarantees 
your income ‘and. your prin- 
cipal with over $12,500,000. of its 
own Capital, Surplus and Reserves,’ 
which is the highest ratio fr 
mortgage protection that the invest-. 
‘ment. world knows anything about. 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P.M. 
The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. _,r 


Under Supervision ne N.Y Beate Bauhing Dept. 
331 Madison Ave.,at43edSe.,N.Y. 
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=x DEAF? 


Come to the FREE demonstration all this week of - 
this astounding achievement of European scientists 


HE PHONOPHOR is an 
achievement of Europe’s 
foremost, scientists. 
Worn without headband 
. +» practically invisible .. . it 
has brought acute hearing to 
thousands of sufferers, among 
them the most stubborn cases. 
YOU ARE WELCOME ANY DAY THIS 
WEEK FOR A CONSULTA- . 
TION. HOURS DAILY FROM 9 A.-M. - 
P.M. UNTIL 3 P. M. 


Men and women who have 
suffered from deafness for years 
have slipped this tiny but 
powerful aid in the ear and 
at once have heard subdued 
conversation, the soft strains of 
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AMERICAN PHONOPHOR ‘CORPORATION 
19 West 44th Street, New Ydrk City 
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peared. 

Howe's troops marched all night 
over the road from Fiatbush, past 
the Red Lion Inn, mopping up a few 
scattered patrols as they went along. 
Morning found them where they had 
planned to be—between Sullivan and 
Brookiyn Heights. . 

They swung to their teft ard 
started along a road roughly parallel 
to what is now Atlantic Avenue. 
Swiftly their line extended until it 
reached nearly to what is now Fiat- 
bush Avenue. Then De Heister at- 
tacked, and Grant’s men, crawling 
through an orchard heavy with rip- 
ening fruit, began to fire on Steri- 
ing. 

Sullivan, caught between two fires, 
was lost from the beginning. Gazing 
down the slope he saw the Jaegers 
running from tree to tree: Then 
they scattered, and behind them 
came the Hessian grenadiers, in 
lines two deep, their maddening band 
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HAVANA CIGARS 
ARE YOU SURE THE ONES YOU 
SMOKE ARE GENUINE HAVANA? 
BE IN DOUBT? _ 


Seer meatier hoos 


THE BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND ECHOES AGAIN: 


music swelling on\the breeze, bay- 
onets fixed, advancing with parade- 
like precision and gravity. “3 


American troops on 





ish advance, got word from Howe to 
halt; he “stormed with rage at 
being stopped, and sent word that 
he could force the lines with incon- 
siderable loss.” The British soldiers, 
in high spirits, were for driving the 
rebels into the bay. 


on Brooklyn Heights, where 4,000 
Americans still stood with weapons 
in their -hands, suddenly remem- 
bered that June day, a year eartier, in 
the flash of fire and billowing of 
smoke, 
blindly down Bunker Hill, the ter- 


northeast, with heavy rain. At 11 


















But Howe, gazing at the ramparts 


British regulars stumbling 


Meanwhile, at 4 o'clock in the 
morning, a British corporal and six 
men had climbed cautiously over the 
ramparts on the heights and found 
them deserted. Washington had 
accomplished one of the most mas- 
terly withdrawals in the history of 
warfare. And yet the history of this 
episode has never been - perfectly 
clear. It has been shrewdly sus- 
pected that Howe knew of the) re- 
treat, could have prevented it, and 
chose not to do so. Why? Perhaps 
because he feared a trap. Perhaps 
because he really did not care to 
shed more biood until his brother, 
Lord Richard; had given his olive 
branch a few more flourishes. Per- 
haps because he was honestly more 
interested in cards, or drink, or the 
beautiful lady from Boston than he 
could possibly be in pursuing rebels 
through an abatis in the dark.” 

George Washington had spent 
forty-eight hours, most of it in the 
saddle, without sleep; if Howe had 


rible list of dead to be sent home to 
Engiand. Personally he was brave 
to the point of recklessness, but now 


ter to bring the ships up into the 
East River, cut off the Americans’ 
retreat and starve them out. Or was 
there some other motive? Did he 
really want to crush them? 

Never was commander in a more 
desperate situation than George 
Washington at that moment. His 
first impulse was to defend the 
heights, and he brought over six 


shrieking in’ the woods. Howe was 
digging ‘in; his sappers could be 
heard plying pick and shovel. 

The morning of the 28th dawned. 
Washington had been riding the 
lines all night, urging his men to 
stand firm. Howe let another day: 
go by—one day and one night too 
many. Washington was sending 
secret orders up and down the river 
“to impress every kindof water- 
craft, on either side of New York 
that can be kept afloat, and have 
either oars or sails, or can be 
furnished with them, and to have 
them all in the East River by 
dark.” On the night of Aug. 20 
these were manned by Gloucester 
and Marblehead fiskermen, and 
brought around to the neighborhood 
of the Fulton Street Ferry. 

And now occurred one of those re- 
markable streaks .of _good- fortune |. 
that, combined with the inertia of 
British generalship, were to save the 
American cause. For three days the 
wind .-had been blowing from the 


o'clock on the evening of Aug. 20, 
two hours after the tide had begun 
to ebb, the wind turned to the south 
and southeast. Had it turned sooner 





THE SPADE CONFIRMS THE BIBLE - 


( Continued from Page 2 ) course, centuries anterior to the 


present basilica of that name—have 
their names carved on two tomb- 
stones, and the words “buried ‘ear 
my Lord” have been deciphered: 

It is certainly astonishing that the 
very action of imperial Rome, which 
was designed to terminate a belief 
in the Resurrection, should have te- 
sulted today in what is by far the 
most startling identification of the 
empty mausoleum, . 

The excavations at Rome by Canon 
Hughes are of great importance. 
He has been examining the Church 





is a most venerable and fascinating 
shrine, but its precise topographical 
authenticity is dubious. 

The so-called Garden Tomb, un- 
recognized by Catholic tradition, pre- 
sents no such difficulties. And when 
it. wag first discovered a devout lady 
from England, of the Anglican per- 


Tomb. Miss Hussey, in charge 
there, found « loose stone, showing 
the treé and fruit of.Adonis. Such 
@ stone indicates that here must 
have been the site of 4 temple of 
Venus, It is accepted as a fact of 
history that in A. D. 135‘the Em- 
peror Hadrian Romanized Jerusalem, 
building a temple to Venus over the 
tomb of the Resurrection. His in- 
terest in so doing was the appear- 
ance of a messiah called Barcho- 
cheba, whose pretensions had to: be 
crushed. -The foundations of such an 
edifice can be traced, And—what is 
not less significant—it appears that, 
prior to the attempted obliteration 
of the tomb by the Emperor Ha- | 
drian there was a Christian burial 
ground at the tomb. “Nonnus and 
mesimus, deacons of the Church of 


the centre of the church he hag 
found a crypt with seven large 
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"Pink Tooth Brush 


A modern evil with a ey 


simple treatment + « 


HAT slight bleeding of the gums which 

tinges the toorh brush with pink, is of- 

ten dismissed from the mind too.quickly. 

Yet even if it occurs infrequently, it is the 

first warning that heralds the approach of 

more-stubborn gum troubles — troubles sO 
prevalent today. 


Taken early enough, **pink tooth brush”’ is 
not difficult to correct; it is, in face, rather 
easy to combat. In itself, it is not dangerous. 
Its appearance is not a sign that you have 
pyorrhea, authentic cases of which are few 
and far between. 


But “Pink Tooth Brush’ means 
that your, gums. need care! 


When ‘‘pink tooth brush” comes, your gums 
need your ‘closest attention. Much worse 
things can follow in its train. You must re- 


. Store to the gum tissues the stimulation which . 
_ in the ordinary course of modern life they do _. 


not get by natural means. You. must stimu- 
late them. You should massage them. You 
need Ipana Tooth Paste.. 


* * * 


The primary cause of the modetn break-down 
of the gums is easily traced to the food that 
we eat every day. In former generations . 
the mere act of chewing more-fibrous, 

crunchy foods supplied to the gums 

the natural stimulation of massage. 

But-today this modern food of ours is 
soft—it is lacking in fibre—it fails 

completely inits function of giving to. 
the gums the massage they need so 

much to remain firm and healthy. 


- As one famous writer says, ‘‘Civili- 
zation has been too quick for nature. 
Instead of eating our food hard we 
cook.it-until.it is soft. We become lazy 
in the matter of chewing and, of course, 
our gums lose their tone and condi- 
tion.’ But, few of us would revert to 
the primitive dict of our ancestors, even 
if we could. 


So gums grow lazy and stagnant. 
They grow tender and sensitive. On oc- 
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casion they bleed—and after that a long list of 


more-severe, more-serious troubles threatens. 


How to restore the gums to 
health with Ipana and massage 


Dentists will tell you of the value of massage - 


for gums that cannot, without bleeding, stand 
the touch of the brush. Thousands of them 


-recommend it and thousands of them praise 


Ipana Tooth Paste as well, because of Ipana’s 
efficacy in toning and stimulating. under- 
nourished gum tissue. For Tpana contains zira- 
tol, a hemostatic and antiseptic used for years 
by dentists in their- ‘practices. 
Your own dentist knows Ipana Tooth Paste. 

Our professional | men have demon- 
strated its benefits to ovér 50,000 den- 
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BREAKFAST, luncheon, 
dinner—three reasons every 
p35 why our gums need mas- 


tists. In fact, it was by professional recom- 
mendation that Ipana first got its start. 

So: use Ipana and practice massage if the 
health of your gums is not all it should be. 
This simple treatment night and morning will 
stir up the sluggish circulation within the 


_ gum walls and bring fresh, ‘clean blood to 
sxe Clear. the tiny capillaries. If at first the gums 
§ are too tender, begin by using a little Ipana 


onthe finger. Later,as the tissue 
strengthens, the tooth brush 
should beused for this gentlefric- 
tionizing after the usual clean- 
..( ings with Ipana and the brush. 

=z Switch to Ipana for one month 
—a fall, fair trial. - 
‘Ipana's fresh flavor will bring 
you a new sense of oral clean- 
liness and its power to keep your teeth 
brilliant will delight you. And even. if 
-your tooth brush;seldom “shows pink"’ 
“—even if your gums are firm and hard, 
- be thankful, and let Ipana help to keep 
them. so. The best time to fight gum 
troubles is before they start. 

The coupon’on this page offers a tén- 
day. trial tube. We will gladly send. it, 
- for at least it will prove Ipana's taste 
and cleaning effect. But as your dentist 
will attest, ten days is barely long enough 





¢ with Ipana. Fer our to begin the good work. So when next 

ddicious soft foods, mort you are at your druggist’s, get a full- 

of their coarse, fibrous ele-- size tube—use it faithfully ‘for a full 
ments, ave also stvi; of 

| thele pomeee 30 sth the month—and then decide whether Ipana 

gums. wes the tooth paste you should use for life. 


IPANA Tooth Paste _ 
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